





























ly parents are really interested 


in their children’s future they will not be satisfied when they have 
provided for their immediate physical needs—food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing. They will want to do much more. They will want to educate them 
and to promote their mental, moral, and social well-being in order 
to enable them to cope successfully with problems which will face 
them when they are adults. Their children’s success then will depend 


in large measure upon the training and guidance they receive nov. 


Because thousands of parents are 


giving serious thought to what the future may hold in store for their 
children, they are subscribing in ever-increasing numbers to CHILD 
WELFARE, a magazine devoted to subjects of special interest to those 


who have children or who are responsible for their care and training. 


Parents who know CHILD WELFARE Magazine 


know that the material in it has been assembled under the direction of 
experts who are fitted by study and experience to select the best infor- 
mation available on subjects vitally related to the future welfare of 
boys and girls. Parents profit by reading its stimulating, authoritative 
articles on proper home and school relationships, character education. 
behavior problems, social and mental hygiene, wise use of leisure, 
vocational guidance, and family relationships. Parents learn to under- 
stand their children and to plan wisely for their future by availing 


themselves of the advice of the specialists who contribute these articles. 


If you have friends or relatives who are perplexed and uncertain as to what course to 
pursue in safeguarding their children’s future, tell them about CHILD WELFARE 
Magazine. And if your own subscription is expiring, don’t fail to renew it. This is not 
the time to rely upon guesswork in raising a family, for new social adjustments following 
in the wake of the depression will make the utmost demands on parents. 
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| parent-teacher associations have done especially fine work in 
creating community spirit and understanding. There are many stories 
of the gratitude of lonely women new to country life who have found 
companionship and friends through informal parent-teacher meetings; 
there are stories of community relationships made harmonious because 
of a common interest in the children of the school fostered by the parent- 
teacher association; there are countless children grateful because of warm 
lunches, necessary clothing, and opportunities for enriched school pro- 
grams established and sustained by parent-teacher effort. 

Because there is a greater need now than ever before for all these things, 
the rural parent-teacher association has greater opportunities. The meet- 
ings should seek to create mutual confidence in the members, and a 
cheerful and optimistic outlook for community progress. It can do what 
few other groups can—afford an opportunity for laughter and play 
together in recreation time after business sessions; it can have an exchange 
bookshelf where one may share his new and interesting books with 
neighbors. It has an opportunity to study the wiser methods for school 
support and to present to the proper authorities an insistent demand that 
rural schools be financed in such ways as will provide for an adequate 
length of school term, and for salaries that will insure to good teachers 
an established place in the community where they may be influences in the 
community life, as well as in the classroom. 

Rural teachers may wield a tremendous influence for good. Because of 
their close and continuous contacts with children through several grades, 
they are not only teachers, but they become friends and examples to the 
youth in their community. Since they have to assume social as well as 
classroom leadership, teachers in rural schools should be especially 
adapted to their work. Having become a part of the community, they 
should be adequately and satisfactorily paid and respected. 

Parent-teacher associations in rural communities should make every 
effort to secure legal protection for education in their communities. 
Between them and the city groups there will have to be cooperation in 
taking education out of politics and into the field of non-partisan control. 
Let us study our needs, prepare a legislative program, and persist in our 
efforts to obtain equal educational opportunities for all children. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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YOUR CHILD IS SUPERIOR! 


IF YOU WILL TAKE THIS AUTHORITY'S ADVICE 
ON WHAT TO DO ABOUT TRAITS YOU HAVE 
THOUGHT INFERIOR 


By GRACE R. STERLING e Director of Parent Education, Bridgeport, Connecticut, Public Schools 


1. If your child were stubborn how would 
you go about turning this “inferior” trait 
into a superior one? How would you 
make the most of shyness? of imita- 
tiveness? 

2. How can society benefit from the develop- 
ment of so-called inferior characteristics 
in a child? 

3. Name three such characteristics not re- 
ferred to in this article and tell how you 
would turn them into superior traits. 


ow often we hear and read questions 
H relating to child behavior which have 
in them a note of anxiety. 
Many times there is no 
need for this feeling. 
Many of the actions of 
children which may be a 
cause of anxiety or distress 
to us are but manifesta- 
tions of superior traits 
which have not yet be- 
come adjusted to the de- 
mands of a complex so- 
ciety. How often we worry 
about the actions of chil- 
dren when it is the causes 
of the behavior which we 
ought to consider. Again, 
we must view the fre- 
quency of occurrence and 
the duration of time 
through which a certain act is repeated’ 


THE FIGHTER 


To be concrete, let us take the prob- 
lem of fighting. How often we find two 
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children tussling over the use of a cart. Jane 
says, ‘Let me have it.” Mary says, “No! 
Let me!’ The tussle becomes a fight. The 
adult is shocked. We should not be unduly 
alarmed. Let us study the matter. 

There are three methods, as seen by the 
adult, for the handling of this fighting prob- 
lem. First, one may stay in the background, 
an alert observer. The combatants may 
settle it for themselves, fairly. This is more 
often the case than not. Second, the adult 
may have to step in as guide and suggest, 
“Why doesn’t one of you take the cart and 
the other the wagon, and then in a little 
while change toys?” If 
Mary and Jane are accus- 
tomed to fighting and then 
making readjustments in 
view of the facts to be 
settled, this suggestion will 
be followed. But suppose 
they both still clutch the 
cart; then the adult must 
see that the division of use 
is carried out. And, third, 
it may be necessary for the 
adult to introduce some 
other toy and give it to 
Mary. It may go so much 
further that Mary has to 
be deprived of the pleas- 
ure of playing with Jane 
for a few moments. This 
period of separation should be short. We 
all learn to do by doing, so the sooner Mary 
and Jane can again be on the basis of mak- 
ing readjustments, the better. 

The mother who has this kind of child, 
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a fighter, must not be overwhelmed with 
the thought, “What will the neighbors 
think?” If after careful analysis the adult 
is convinced that Mary is usually stimulated 
to fight only when 


How far shall a child be allowed to win? 
In so far as he, as a member of a social 
group, has the right to be victor. 

When shall the older mind suggest as- 
sistance? Only when 





injustice has been 
done, she will see in 
this the embryo of 
a contribution to so- 
ciety. All children, 
in order to learn how 
to make adjustments, 
should fight. 

When we say 
fight, we mean fight 
fairly. All resort to 
the use of weapons 
is taboo. The child 
who gives in easily 
is always easier to 
handle in a given 
situation, but is this 
giving in what we 
admire? When ad- 
ults disagree they 
usually do one of 
three things: (1) 
give in for the sake of peace; (2) act 
in anger; (3) withdraw in anger. Not one 
of these responses is constructive. What we 
politely call difference of opinion in adults 
is really fighting. 

The adult who cares for social ideals must 
fight for them. In order to guide others he 
must carry on this fight in an impersonal 
way, must have all the facts, must be honest, 
must be fair. When did the adult learn to 
do this successfully? Somewhere between 
infancy and adulthood. The fighting of the 
small children over the cart has the same 
elements as fighting for a social cause: sure- 
ness of purpose, clearness of action, per- 
Sistence, open-mindedness to suggestions of 
superior minds, as little withdrawal as pos- 
sible. The ability to fight in the right way 
is a desirable quality. A study of the fights 
of childhood answers certain questions as 
follows: 
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Curiosity about things and about people can 
be a great asset 


the child involved 
has reached the end 
of his social and in- 
tellectual resources. 

When shall fight- 
ing be stopped? Al- 
ways when the mem- 
bers of the group are 
in danger of being 
permanently harmed. 

For how long shall 
the participator be 
made to withdraw? 
Long enough to cool 
off and to see the 
matter more imper- 
sonally. 

Under these terms 
our children should 
fight. We need ad- 
ults who are straight- 
forward, honest, im- 
personal, objective fighters. Let us not be 
alarmed at children’s battles. Let us not 
simply check them, leaving each participant 
in a confused state of mind. Let the chil- 
dren fight and settle it themselves, if they 
do so fairly. 


THE INORDINATELY CURIOUS 


My child is such a busybody. She 
always wants to know everything that is 
going on. She is always asking embarrass- 
ing questions. I can’t make her understand 
her place. I even say to her, ‘Don’t inter- 
rupt—mind your own business.’ ” 

Let us remember that the town gossip 
would probably be one of the town’s best 
social workers if her activities had been 
properly redirected. Will the admonition, 
“Mind your own business,” help? No, it 
only makes matters worse. These children 
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have certain definite social propensities. 
Children who are growing out of the stage 
of self into the larger circle of social groups 
about them have an interest in other people 
in varying degrees. Let us rejoice that this 
child is so interested in the people about her. 
Nothing is to be gained, and great harm is 
done, by thwarting her. We must take her 
interests as they are and capitalize them. 
We must take the greatest care to enrich 
her background with the best of poetry, 
prose, pictures, and radio programs. She 
can be gradually led to ad- 
mire the contributions of our 
great social workers. She can 


RHYTHM 


an incident. We can help Bobbie to see the 
difference between fact and fancy by saying 
something like this: ‘That is certainly a 
good story. Why don’t we take your chapter 
in the story of the dog and call it Bark I? 
Now may I have a turn? Whenever you are 
able to imagine such stories you should take 
paper and write them down.” 

Bobbie may never become a writer of 
fiction but you may have shown him a wise 
use of leisure time and also the difference 
between fact and fiction. He should be en- 
couraged to use his imagi- 
nation in the right place. 
The great contributors to 





be encouraged to study and 
work along sociological lines. 
She finds a niche in society 
of the greatest value to man- 
kind all because some far- 
seeing adult recognized the 
roots of a valuable quality 
when as a child she was full 
of curiosity and constantly 
interrupting to find out 
everyone’s affairs. Blind, 
unconscious striving to un- 
derstand and know the feel- 
ings and reactions of others 


By AILEEN EDWARDS PENN 


I have seen rhythm 
In a silent sky, 
As a gentle wind 


Drives a white cloud by. 


_ [have heard rhythm 


In a summer rain 
That patters, then stops 
And starts again. 


I have felt rhythm, 
Rebellious and wild, 
In the struggling growth 

Of a little child. 


the world had more im- 
agination than the aver- 
age person. What an asset! 
How the social groups have 


been benefited! 


THE EXAGGERATOR 
My Joe just lets his 


enthusiasm run away with 
him. He exaggerates so 
much that I am worried.” 
Every person who is en- 
thusiastic has to suffer from 
the criticism of undiscern- 


is a great asset in a child. 
Whenever you meet a person 
who knows everyone's business, and perhaps 
to no avail, remember that some adult in 
this person’s childhood did not know how 
to make this trait result in something worth 
while. To be interested in other people and 
desirous of understanding their reactions is 
fundamentally a superior trait. 


THE LIAR 


Bossiz tells such lies’’ may mean 
something exceedingly serious, but many 
times does not. The child who has a vivid 
imagination may cause a misunderstanding 
adult the greatest anxiety. When a child 
tells us a story woven from fact into myth, 
let us note the signs of superiority in such 
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ing people that he is exag- 
gerating. A child who must “learn to do 
by doing” in his first attempts to express 
his feelings will let his enthusiasm lead 
him into unwise actions and verbal ex- 
pression. Exaggeration— which is first 
cousin to lying—and enthusiasm are en- 
tirely different. The enthusiastic Joe must 
have special help in acquiring a larger 
vocabulary—in choosing just the right 
words. Let us all help the child to keep his 
enthusiasms as he grows up. Encourage him 
to express them. It will be a splendid epoch 
in children’s lives when we as teachers and 
guides learn the difference between exaggera- 
tion and well-directed enthusiasm. We must 
help children to nurture this great asset of 
enthusiasm and to keep it through life. 
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THE NATIONAL 
THE SENSITIVE CHILD 


Aca, the perplexed mother says, 
“Elizabeth is so sensitive. 
to meet strangers.” 

Sensitiveness of the right sort is a great 
asset. Is the child so sensitive to her sur- 
roundings that when she runs into a room 
bursting te tell of some invitation that has 
come to her she instantly reads the situation 
as one untimely for such news? Is she so 
sensitive that when she comes in from play 
she readily sees that though the adult is 
cheerful and working she is suffering from 
a headache? This is all possible with a child 
who is quick to read a condition which 
hurts his personal feeling. Which shall the 


It is hard for her 


power of sensitiveness be—an asset or a- 


liability? The adult may unthinkingly con- 
clude that sensitiveness is a handicap. 
“Shall I not try to lessen this sensitiveness 
and make my child able to stand up against 
the hardships of the world?” 

No. Sensitiveness is nothing to be re- 
pressed. It is a “gift of the gods.” It needs 
merely to be redirected. Sensitiveness turned 
inward upon self is extremely dangerous. 
Sensitiveness turned outward helps the child 
as he grows in years to be better able to 
read and to understand the fears, the sor- 
rows, and the yearnings of his fellow men. 


THE HEADSTRONG 


My boy of sixteen is so headstrong. 
He doesn’t obey his parents as he did.” 
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This is a problem common to all adults 
who have the welfare of children at heart. 
The boy or girl at adolescence is becoming 
more and more of a personality. The deeper 
and broader that growth, the more there is 
a development of a “me.” The adolescent 
has not become fully acquainted with that 
new person. 

It is wholesome that at this age the child 
wants to try new things—wants to be more 
self-assertive. The boy who answers back, who 
argues, who wants experiences, who wants to 
form new groups of friends will probably never 
at this time of development suffer from a nerv- 
ous breakdown. It is the withdrawing, quiet 
child we need to watch most carefully. The 
boy or girl of fourteen to sixteen who is con- 
stantly expressing new and legitimate trends 
in his individuality, even though perhaps not 
too wisely manifested, is the person who is 
growing socially. He or she is bound in the 
end to make the most wholesome social 
adjustment. 


MAKING THE MOST OF “INFERIOR” TRAITS 


How often we hear the saying, 
“What we worry about never happens.” It 
may be that we do not direct our minds 
toward the right things. How foolish to 
worry when children have an honest fight! 
It may mean for the future, caring enough 
about social issues to be willing to be per- 
sonally uncomfortable. The person who 


knows about everyone’s affairs, and who is 
(Continued on page 385) 
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ENJOYING OUR CHILDREN 


HOW ONE MOTHER MADE LIFE HAPPIER 
FOR ALL CONCERNED BY CEASING TO TAKE 
HER CHILDREN TOO SERIOUSLY 


By MARTHA PRATT HAISLIP 


T seems to have been a matter of general 
a among parents that until re- 
cently they have derived little or no pleasure 
from normal contacts with their children in 
the family group. 

The advent of highly conflicting schools 
of psychology as guides in child rearing, the 
overconscientiousness of the parents, and 
the rapidly changing background against 
which the modern generation must be reared 
had brought little but increased worry and 
mental tension to those 
of us who are parents. 
In fact, we were fast be- 
coming over-behavior- 
conscious. 
afraid to 













We were 
let ourselves 





go in whole-hearted enjoyment of our 
children lest they develop repressions, in- 
hibitions, and fixations occasioned by our 
well-meaning but possibly misdirected efforts 
in their behalf. But now, since more and 
more authors of unquestionable authority 
are writing easily understood and workable 
books on the subject of child rearing, and 
study groups everywhere have adopted a 
sane, sensible, and helpful course of study, 
we can give ourselves again to the enjoy- 
ment of our children, much to our own 
profit and their increased happiness. 

When such an eminent authority as James 
Edgar Swift comes forward with the state. 
ment that “if youngsters lead a normal 
active life with an abundance of joyous 


What a close relationship may be formed between parents and chil- 
dren when the parents join in the fun! 


Drawn by Arthur Herrick 
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adventure in which the parents and teachers 
participate in spirit if mot in fact, repres- 
sions and disturbing complexes are not likely 
to appear,” we breathe a sigh of relief. 
Apropos of this parental reversion to a sane 
middle course, one boy of my acquaintance 
voiced the general sentiment prevailing 
among his friends whose parents had leaned 
over backward in their struggle to follow 
each new idea of child rearing as it ap- 
peared, but who had finally chosen a sensible 
regime: “I’m glad that Mother and Dad 
have decided at last that Sis and I are normal 
and are treating us that way. Mother's been 
terrible for a year or two. Why, there was 
a time that she wouldn’t kiss us for fear 
we'd develop a mother fixation or something. 
And she got so she referred to us as adoles- 
cents, not John and Mary. All we needed 
was a little fun at home. I’m glad she found 
that out before Mary and I were grown up.” 

His sister also voiced satisfaction with 
their mother’s present methods by saying, 
“Mother used to get nervous and worried 
when I was moody and bad-tempered. She 
used to ask me all sorts of foolish questions 
—what I dreamed, and things like that. 
Now she laughs when I get ‘difficult,’ as 
Dad calls it, and says, ‘Don’t worry. It’s 
just adolescence. Let’s go swimming or take 
a walk and you'll forget it.’ And I always 
do get over my blues or tempers after a walk 
or a swim.” 

It seems sometimes that it is the parents 
and not the children who need real train- 
ing. Let's make up for lost time and try 
to provide that atmosphere of “joyous ad- 
venture” by making ourselves a part of the 
adventure of living and really enjoying our 
children. It isn’t such a difficult thing to 
approach our families with an open mind, 
ready and willing to live our youth over 
again with theirs by sharing their joys and 
sorrows. It doesn’t mean that we must 
enslave them, bind them to us, make them 
dependent upon us by controlling their 
actions, influencing their opinions, and 
crippling their powers of thinking and mak- 
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ing decisions. But it does mean, if we are 
to get the best from life and give our chil- 
dren the perfect background for growing 
into normal, healthy adults, that we must 
free our minds from worry and oversoli- 
citousness concerning their welfare; we 
must forego undue attention to unimportant 
detail; and we must strive to develop a 
serenity of outlook that will permit us to 
consider our families as a blessing and life’s 
greatest joy. 

Children are a responsibility, of course. 
But we can read, study, and decide what 
we consider essential in their training; and 
then apply our knowledge in a painless 
fashion that will not wreck the happiness 
of our children or drive us to the verge of 
a nervous breakdown. Children are with us 
in the family group such a short time 
(sixteen or eighteen years at the most, gen- 
erally speaking) that it seems a pity not to 
make these years the happiest of our lives 
and derive some real pleasure from rearing 
a family. Let’s have a little fun out of it as 
we go along. 


F UN, psychologists tell us, is the first 
requirement of normal growth. Knowing 
this, why should we worry so persistently as 
to remove entirely this atmosphere of fun 
from the family circle? We have our wor- 
ries, of course. Everyone has. But why make 
the children grow into nervous, unhappy 
adults by forcing the shadows of our troubles 
before them? By sheer force of will we can 
forget our perplexities when the children 
are present. We do it every day for some 
friend or casual visitor. If we must worry 
and fret (a state of mind which is more or 
less a habit), let us do it in private. It 
would be a splendid idea, I think, to set 
aside a room for worrying and go there 
every day, worry hard, and get it over. 

If we are anxious concerning the state of 
health of one member of the family (unless 
it is an incurable illness) the really intel- 
ligent procedure is to see that the ailing 
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dren must come 
second. If we 
prefer children to 
anything else and 
desire to enjoy 
them, by careful 
planning we can 
accomplish much 
toward acquiring 
leisure and con- 
serving our 
strength for the 
enjoyment of our 
families. We plan 
for their educa- 








The promise of a bit of fun after work is finished wins all kinds of cooperation 


child has a thorough physical examination 
and, when the nature of the illness is de- 
termined, proceed according to the advice of 
the physician in charge of the case. It is a 
great deal easier to enforce a prescribed regi- 
men, once we have made up our minds, than 
to worry continually and accomplish exactly 
nothing. To do cheerfully but firmly what 
is necessary to bring the child back to health 
gives him not only the benefit of our physical 
efforts on his behalf but the additional spur 
toward recovery of our happy mental attitude. 
There is nothing so healing as happiness. 
The knowledge that we enjoy the sick child’s 
presence and are happy when we are with 
him will greatly aid his recovery; whereas our 
constant anxiety, if sensed by the child (and 
children are intensely alive to our mental 
attitudes), will defeat its own purpose by 
acting as a retardant on the nervous system 
of the youngster. 


Many of us give the excuse that we 
haven't sufficient time really to enjoy our 
children. Household and social duties, finan- 
cial anxieties, club work prevent our enter- 
ing into the pleasure of rearing a family. 
In rearing a family, as in any other profes- 
sion, one has to choose the essential. If 
social duties come first, then inevitably chil- 
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tion, their health, 
and often neglect 
to plan our houses so that a minimum of ef- 
fort will be required to rear children within 
four walls. Modern houses are apt to be 
cluttered with possessions which are attractive 
in themselves but do not add enough to the 
appearance of the home to justify the time 
and attention needed to care for them. In 
most homes, household duties could be sim- 
plified if we only had the courage to attack 
the problem and carry through a reform 
which would give us additional time to 
spend with our children and extra strength 
and peace of mind to devote to the enjoy- 
ment of our families. 

One family of my acquaintance, after 
spending a delightful summer at a camp 
not far from town, decided to make it a 
year-round residence, because the camp’s 
household requirements were minimized to 
a point where both of the parents were able 
to participate in all sports in which the chil- 
dren were interested. They considered how to 
make the camp an attractive winter residence 
but one which demanded little attention. 
Color was the keynote of their plan, and 
comfort. No “‘fussy’’ things to be taken 
care of. 

All children love color. Its skillful use 
brings positive enjoyment to every member 
of the household. Why not substitute sim- 
plicity for unimportant detail, using color 
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to bring interest to rooms whose main effect 
formerly depended on furniture easily 
marred, fragile bric-a-brac, and perishable 
accessories? Haven't you noticed how the 
“crowd” naturally gravitates to the home 
where there is nothing too good for use, 
where no rare vases or lamps simply cry to 
be shattered, where rugs can be rolled up 
at an instant’s notice for dancing? This is 
the home where parents are serene in the 
knowledge that there is nothing about to be 
ruined, where noise need not be suppressed 
because of taut nerves, where the father and 
mother like their youthful guests and are not 
afraid to show their enjoyment of John’s 
imitation of Rudy Vallée or Helen’s Spanish 
dance with the lamp shade and the piano 
scarf for costume effect. And think of the 
fun after the party of listening to “I said” 
and ‘He said.” It is like living our lives 
over again, this wonderful gift of joy in our 
children; good, not only for us but for them, 
too, for haven’t psychologists stated posi- 
tively that ‘talked out perplexities cease to 
be perplexities’’? 

If household duties claim so much of our 
time and strength that in spite of our best 
intentions we have no opportunity or desire 
for our children’s society, a little fun 
promised after work is finished will do 
wonders toward arousing a spirit of coopera- 
tion. John actually will consent to wash the 
dishes, much as he hates the task, if Dad 
or Mother will hold the nails and give a 
little help on that difficult spot in the roof 
of the shack; Mary will perform, and cheer- 
fully, too, almost any household duty if 
Mother will go swimming with her. As for 
a picnic supper in the woods—I have known 
an entire house to be cleaned as a prelim- 
inary, and the lawn mowed! Fun doing it, 
too. The close harmonies that drift down- 
stairs during the bed-making ordeal! The 
descriptions of the “house I’m going to build 
when I’m grown up,” during cherry-stoning! 
The confidences that freely pour from ju- 
venile tongues during the washing of the 
evening dishes! All pure joy. And because 
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we have made it fun. We know that doing 
unpleasant tasks does not strengthen the 
will-power, as was formerly thought, so the 
bugbear of forcing our children into unpleas- 
ant occupations gives way to happiness as 
we see our youngsters pleasurably employed. 


Aotuer outdated and much- 
dreaded bugbear has been removed by 
learning that discipline does not necessarily 
mean punishment, but rather the “guidance 
toward self-control or control that leads to 
intelligent self-direction,” as one authority 
puts it. How much happier is our household 
when we no longer consider it our duty to 
punish our children for every tiny misdeed. 
Directing their energies elsewhere certainly 
adds more to our enjoyment of life than 
administering parental displeasure. 

I am inclined to agree with our family 
doctor on the subject of misbehavior. He 
asks, “Does it ever occur to you that your 
children get tired of your all-seeing eye and 
that they do many things they would not 
do if you weren’t possessed with such splen- 
did eyesight? Be a little blind,” he advises. 
“Don’t seize every nonessential act of your 
child, run for the book, look up the cause 
of the action, and then and there raise the 
issue. You'd be surprised how many chil- 
dren are normal, or would be if it weren't 
for their parents. Feed them,” he adds, “‘en- 
joy them, give them plenty of outdoor exer- 
cise, and don’t worry. I rarely pay many visits 
to homes where there is lots of laughter.’’ 

“Lots of laughter.’”” That is the keynote 
to successful parenthood. If we want to keep 
our children’s confidence during their form- 
ative years we must keep them busy, free from 
boredom, happy, and sure of our sincere in- 
terest in their affairs. After all, children are 
“people.” Why not treat them as such and 
enjoy them every moment of our time to- 
gether? Chances are that our children are 
normal, reasonably healthy, and intelligent. 
While we are together in a family group, 
let’s live with them, love them, enjoy them. 
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In Mount Baker National Park 
near Seattle 


Some Bright Spots for Vacationists 
on the Way to or from the Con- 
vention at Seattle, May 21-27 
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Blackfeet Indians meet trains at the Glacier Many will see Old Faithful “in person” at 
Park Station Yellowstone National Park 
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SMOLICHECK 


NCE upon a time there was a little boy named Smolicheck. He lived in a 

little house in the woods with a deer whose name was Golden Antlers. 

Every day when Golden Antlers went out he told Smolicheck to lock the 
door after him and on no account to open it no matter who knocked. 

“If you disobey me,’ Golden Antlers said, “something awful may happen.” 

“IT won't open the door,” Smolicheck always promised. “I won't open 
it until you come home.” 

Now one day there was a knock on the door. 

“Oh!” Smolicheck thought to himself, “I wonder who that is!’ and he 
called out: 

“Who's there?” 

From the outside sweet voices answered: 

“Smolicheck, Smolicheck, please open the door 

Just a wee little crack of two fingers—no more! 
We'll reach in our cold little hands to get warm, 
Then leave without doing you the least bit of harm! 
So open, Smolicheck, please open the door!” 

But Smolicheck didn’t think he ought to open the door because he re- 
membered what Golden Antlers had told him. Golden Antlers was very kind 
but he spanked Smolicheck when Smolicheck was disobedient. And Smoli- 
check didn’t want to get a spanking. So he put his hands over his ears to shut 
out the sound of the sweet voices and that time he didn’t open the door. 

“You're a good boy,” Golden Antlers said in the evening when he came 
home. “Those must have been the wicked little wood maidens. If you had 
opened the door they would have carried you off to their cave and then what 
would you have done!” 

So Smolicheck was very happy to think he had obeyed Golden Antlers 
and he said he would never open the door to strangers, no never! 

The next day after Golden Antlers had gone out and Smolicheck was 
left alone, again there came a knocking on the door, and when Smolicheck 
called out: “Who's there?” voices sweeter than before answered: 


““Smolicheck, Smolicheck, please open the door 

Just a wee little crack of two fingers—no more! 
We'll reach in our cold little hands to get warm, 
Then leave without doing you the least bit of harm! 
So open, Smolicheck, please open the door!” 

Smolicheck said, no, he couldn’t open the door. He thought to himself 
that he would like to have one peep at the wood maidens just to see what 
they looked like. But he mustn’t open the door even a crack, no, he mustn't! 

The little wood maidens kept on begging him and shivering and shaking 
and telling him how cold they were, until Smolicheck felt very sorry for them. 

“T don’t think it would matter,” he said to himself, “if I opened the door 
just a weeny teeny bit.” 

So he opened the door just a tiny crack. Instantly two little white fingers 
popped in, and then two more and two more and two more, and then little 


From The Shoemaker’s Apron, A Second Book of Czechoslovak Fairy Tales and Folk Tales, retold 
by Parker Fillmore. Reprinted by permission of Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
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white hands, and then little white arms, and then, before Smolicheck knew 
what was happening, a whole bevy of little wood maidens were in the room! 
They danced around Smolicheck and they howled and they yelled and they took 
hold of him and dragged him out of the house and away towards the woods! 


Smolicheck was dreadfully frightened and he screamed out with all his 

might: “Oh, dear Golden Antlers, wherever you are 
In valley or mountain or pasture afar, 

Come quick! Don't delay! 

The wicked wood maidens are dragging away 
Your little Smolicheck! 

Come quick! Don’t delay!” 

This time, by good luck, the deer was not far away. When he heard 
Smolicheck’s cry, he bounded up, drove the little wood maidens off, and carried 
Smolicheck home on his antlers. 

When they got home he put Smolicheck across his knee and gave him 
something—you know what!—to make him remember not to disobey next 
time. Smolicheck cried and he said he never, never, never would open the 
door again, no matter how sweetly the wood maidens begged. 

For some days no one came to the door. Then again one afternoon there 
was a knocking and sweet voices called out: 

“Smolicheck, Smolicheck, please open the door 

Just a wee little crack of two fingers—no more! 
We'll reach in our cold little hands to get warm, 
Then leave without doing you the least bit of barm! 
So open, Smolicheck, please open the door!” 

But Smolicheck pretended he didn’t hear. Then when the little wood 
maidens began to shake and to shiver and to cry with the cold and to beg him 
to open the door just a little crack so that they could warm their hands, he said 
to them: 

“No, I won't open the door, not even a teeny weeny crack, because if I do 
you'll push in as you did before and catch me and drag me off!” 

The wicked little wood maidens said: 

“Oh, no, Smolicheck, we wouldn’t do that! We'd never think of such a 
thing! And besides, if we did take you with us, you’d have a much better 
time with us than you have here, shut up in a little house all alone, while 
Golden Antlers is off having a good time by himself. We'd give you pretty 
toys and we'd play with you and you'd be very happy.” 

Just think: Smolicheck listened to them until he believed what they said! 
Then he opened the door a little crack and instantly all those naughty little 
wood maidens pushed into the room, seized Smolicheck, and dragged him off. 

They told him they would kill him if he cried for help, but nevertheless 
Smolicheck called out with all his might: 

“Oh, dear Golden Antlers, wherever you are 
In valley or mountain or pasture afar, 
Come quick! Don’t delay! 
The wicked wood maidens are dragging away 
Your little Smolicheck ! 
Come quick! Don't delay!” 
But this time Golden Antlers was far away and didn’t hear him. So no 


one came to help Smolicheck and the wood maidens carried him off to their 
cave. 
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There, instead of playing with him, they tormented him and teased him 
and made faces at him. But they did give him all he wanted to eat. In fact 
they stuffed him with food, especially sweets. Then every day they would 
pinch him and say to each other: 

“Sister, do you think he’s fat enough yet to roast?” 

Imagine poor Smolicheck’s feelings when he found they were fattening 
him on sweets because they expected to roast him and eat him! 

Finally one day after they had been stuffing him for a long time they cut 
his little finger with a knife to see how fat it was. 

“Yum, yum!” the wicked little wood maidens cried. “‘He’s fat enough! 
Today we can roast him!” 

So they took off his clothes and laid him in a kneading trough and pre- 
pared him for the oven. 

Smolicheck was so frightened that he just screamed and screamed, but the 
louder he screamed the more the little wood maidens laughed and clapped 
their hands. 


Just as they were pushing him into the oven, Smolicheck roared out: 


“Oh, dear Golden Antlers, wherever you are 
In valley or mountain or pasture afar, 

Come quick! Don’t delay! 

The wicked wood maidens are roasting today 
Your little Smolicheck! 

Come quick! Don’t delay!” 


Suddenly there was the sound of crashing branches, and before the wood 
maidens knew what was happening, Golden Antlers came bounding into the 
cave. He tossed Smolicheck upon his antlers and off he sped as swift as the 
wind. ’ 

When they got home, he laid Smolicheck across his knee and gave him 
something—you know what! And Smolicheck cried and said he was sorry he 
had been disobedient. And he said he would never, never, never again open 
the door. 

And this time he never did! 


Courtesy 
Filene’ s, 
Boston 





These children in a school near Zurich, Switzerland, go to class 
out of doors, in a forest 
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THE SEVENTH LESSON 
FOR STUDY GROUPS, PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS, AND INDIVIDUAL PARENTS 


EB) 
WHY HURRY? 


By ADA HART ARLITT e Professor of Child Care and Training, 
University of Cincinnati; Chairman of Parent Education, N.C. P.T. 





OT long ago ' 

N the two chil- 1. What are some things which | 
should go into the child’s day? 
2. How can one allow for indi- 
vidual differences in the rate at 

which children do their tasks | 
and still have the family life 


dren in the Jones 
family, nine-year-old 
Mary and fourteen- 
year-old John, rushed 
home from school; 
each grabbed a bread 


and butter sandwich, 


go on well? 





3. How can hurry be avoided at 
home and in school? 


breakfast with a 
sense of leisure. 
This matter of the 
rate at which differ- 
ent people accom- 
plish their tasks is 
of great importance 
in family relations. 
There is no one 








stuffed it down hast- 
ily, and rushed out again to their respective 
playgrounds. If this had been the only time 
that these two children had rushed, or if 
the Jones children were the only children 
who were always in a hurry, a discussion of 
hurrying might not be so important; but 
speed seems to be the watchword of the 
day, especially for children. 

Any adult who has had a day so full of 
engagements that they occurred continuously 
at intervals of forty-five minutes, will re- 
member the sense of pressure which he felt 
and the fatigue which came with the end of 
the day. Growing children are at least as 
easily tired as are adults. 

Children’s days should be planned in such 
a way that the young folks are never in a 
hurry, never speeded beyond what would be 
their normal rate of doing the tasks which 
they have before them. If there is a rush to 
get to school in the morning, your John and 
your Mary should be waked up half an hour 
earlier, or at least in time to dress and eat 
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speed at which 
things should be done. What is just natural 
speed for one child may be “hurry” for an- 
other. We have often found that a child 
whose mother thought that he was ‘‘awfully 
slow’ was just about like the average—but 
his mother worked very much faster than 
most people. She thought that everyone 
should be as quick as she was. 

People will eat, dress, talk, write letters, 
and in fact do everything else at different 
speeds. They may dress rapidly and eat 
slowly, write slowly and speak fast. Adults 
differ from one another and much family 
tension results from attempts to make them 
alike. Except where children are dawdling, 
time should be allowed for individual dif- 
ferences in speed. 


HURRYING THE LITTLE CHILD 


Sprep is, too, a matter of age. The 
average young child is naturally slower than 
his brothers and sisters of school age. He 
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can be dressed much more swiftly than he 
can dress himself. He cannot learn to dress 
himself rapidly and correctly if he is unduly 
hurried during the learning period 

The young child should not have occupa- 
tions which will mean that he will have to 
move swiftly. He should be taken for 
strolls, not walks. Many adults who take 
children for walks do all of the walking 
that is done. The little child has to run all 
of the time to keep up with them. Excur- 
sions to crowded places are usually races to 
see how much ground a child can cover and 
how much he can see. Their results are 
excitement, irritability, and fatigue. 


OUT-OF-SCHOOL HOURS 


Joun JONES gets up at the last 
minute in the morning, speeds up his dress- 


ing so that he will have just enough time 
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at breakfast to gulp down his orange juice 
and milk and stuff his mouth full of toast. 
He rushes to school, studying in the brief 
minutes that he has in the bus; speeds 
through the school hours; rushes home again 
and grabs his afternoon sandwich; plays 
until the last minute; sits down to dinner 
at the last minute; and goes to bed so tired 
out that he can hardly sleep. What wonder 
that he is fidgety in school. 

“He has to be amused all of the time, 
never wants to sit still,’ says his mother. 

Why should he want to sit still, when he 
has a habit of rushing? And rushing is a 
habit just like brushing one’s teeth in the 
morning, or washing one’s hands before one 
eats. Poise is the result of good habit 
training in childhood. It cannot be gained 
in any other way. 


RUSHING AT SCHOOL 


A\x school sufficient time should be 
allowed at recess for washing before the 
midday meal and for 
eating slowly. In a 
high school with 
which the writer is 
acquainted, thirty 
minutes are allowed 
for the noon meal. 
The high school has 
a cafeteria plan and 
if the children are not 
in line, they get noth- 
| ing to eat. Therefore, 

they hurry from their 
classrooms without 
washing or resting. 

At the lunch room they 
stand in line for from 
five to twenty minutes 

| and then eat at the 
“|  rapidest possible rate 
} in order to allow a few 

| minutes for outdoor 
play. The effect of this 
rushing on digestion 
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Drawn by Grace Norcross 








and on breaking down the good toilet habits 
which their parents have set up can hardly 
be overestimated. 

In another school, classes follow each 
other so rapidly that the children rush 
breathlessly from one class to another, and 
finish the day with a sense of hurry, hurry, 
hurry, and with the nervous tension with 
which this is always accompanied. 

Somehow or other we have all associated 
speed with accomplishment and with intel- 
ligence, when, as a matter of fact, speed is 
not so closely related to intelligence as are 
some other qualities. Speed, except where it 
means doing piecework in a factory, is cer- 
tainly not directly: related to the quality of 
work that one does. 
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He and the little boy were planting in the 
garden, each setting out young shoots. The 
little boy was slow and the educator kept 
saying to him, “Hurry up, hurry up; we 
have to get this finished.” After he had said 
this to the boy several times, the child re- 
plied, “What good would it do to get this 
finished if the plants don’t grow? I don’t 
want to finish this. I want to do it right.” 
This is a good story to remember. Not how 
fast a thing is done, but how well. 


A TIME BUDGET 


W:: have heard much about budg- 
eting during this depression, but the budget- 
ing has all been of 





It is the man who 
stops and thinks, 
who plans carefully 1. 
and executes skill- 
fully who makes the 
real contribution, 
and not the man who 
rushes headlong 3. 
from place to place. 

A recent story tells 
us of a sales man- 
ager im a concern 
who gave his men 


lunch, 





A FEW SIMPLE PROJECTS 


Plan a day for a child of three; 
of six; of nine; of fifteen. 

2. Help your children to budget 
their time so that they will not 
have to rush through their work 
and engagements. 

Appoint a committee from the 
P.T. A. to investigate the time 
allowed in the school day for 
recess, 
urge an improvement in such 
time-allotment if necessary. 


money. A time bud- 
get is just as neces- 
sary. This should 
allow for reaching 
places on time and 
for doing one’s jobs 
without leaving 
rough edges that 
someone else will 
have to smooth off. 

In one family 
where there are four 
children, nothing is 


relaxation, and 








a time budget show- 
ing them how much more they could sell 
if they talked to each customer five min- 
utes less but got in the same number of 
words. He showed them how much more 
they would sell if they made such close train 
connections that they were only a few hours 
in each place. To his surprise, the sales, 
instead of increasing under this high pres- 
sure of speed, decreased markedly. His men 
had no time for the conversation which 
builds confidence and for thinking over the 
problems of the people to whom they sold 
goods in order to make their advice of value. 
Here was one case where the greater the 
speed, the poorer the result. 

One of our great educators told the story 
of how a small boy once taught him a lesson. 
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ever quite finished. 
The children complete their dressing on the 
way to school. If the family goes to the 
theater, they always get in after the curtain 
rises, to the accompaniment of much rush on 
leaving home and much disturbance in the 
theater when they arrive. If there is an ex- 
cursion, they catch the train just as the con- 
ductor has called, ‘All aboard!’ Two mem- 
bers of the family can be counted upon to be 
at least fifteen minutes late to any appoint- 
ment. Of the six members of this “hurry” 
family only one really enjoys the breathless 
haste in which they live and she is called 
“nervous” by all her friends. In this family 
there is one very slow person who naturally 
does things correctly but at a rate that ‘‘drives 
his mother crazy.” The very fast and very 
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slow members of this family will have to 
make compromises so that the slow one 
speeds up a little and the fast one slows 
down a little if the family as a whole is 
going to be happy. The fast one must not 
be made fun of for his speed nor the slow 
one teased and ridiculed because of his lack 
of it. Such teasing and ridicule make for 
many family quarrels and increase the ten- 
sion under which people live, already too 
high in most places. 


PLANNING FOR LEISURE TIME 


I; is well to plan each day so that 
enough time is allowed for thought and for 
quiet recreation to be chosen by the child 
himself. If young people have their time so 
filled that they have no leisure to enjoy, how 
can they when they grow up spend with 
profit such spare time as they have? 

The rush to be constantly entertained that 
parents object to so much in their older 
children may well come out of the fact that 
these boys and girls have always had to 
hurry from one thing to another. They 
have had no time to think, to develop 
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hobbies, and to do those things which will 
prepare them for a rich and full adult life. 
Rest before meals and quiet occupations 
after them; a schedule which allows enough 
time for the child to think, to plan, to use 
his Own initiative in entertaining himself; 
and quiet hours in the afternoon or evening 
which will give him enough rest to be able 
to sleep soundly should be allowed for each 
growing child. 

Health and hurry are not boon companions 
and it should be remembered that the im- 
portant thing is “not how fast is the task 
accomplished but how well.” 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


Arlitt, Ada Hart. “Planning the Day for the 
Modern Child.” CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE. 
February, 1932, p. 356. 


Hollingworth, Leta S. The Psychology of the 
Adolescent. New York: Appleton. $2.50. Chap- 
ters I and III. 


Strang, Ruth. Am Introduction to Child Study. 
New York: Macmillan. $2.75. Chapter XXXI. 


(The eighth article in this study course on All- 
Round Health, given under the direction of Dr. 
Ada Hart Arlitt, Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on Parent Education, will be “The Safe 
School,” by Kate Kelly and Marian Telford, and 
will appear in the April issue.) 





BUDGETING FOR THE CONVENTION 


By EMILY HUDDART HAIG « Publicity Chairman, Washington Congress of Parents and Teachers 


ERY often delegates to conventions like to plan their budgets on a minimum 

basis. Meals play an important part in this plan, in prices, quality, and 
efficiency of service, when time as well as money must be budgeted. 

Seattle has to offer an exceptionally fine service in this respect and we feel 











confident that it will meet with the approval of our visitors. Besides the variety 
offered in the list below, delegates may wish to steal away a few blocks and 
eat special fresh fish food provided by the cold waters of Puget Sound. Then 
there are interesting Oriental restaurants, chopsticks and all, with Japanese or 
Chinese delicacies, all reasonably priced and appetizing, if our visitors want"to 
try something ‘‘different.”’ 

The Olympic Hotel, convention headquarters, quotes the following rates 
on its various meals, in addition to a popular-priced cafeteria where dinner may 
be had for 35 cents: club breakfasts, 25 cents and up; club luncheons, 40 cents 
and up; table d’hote dinners, 75 cents and up. 
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The Objects of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers are: 


First, To promote child welfare in home, 
church, and 
the standards of 
adequate laws for the care and protection 
of children. 

SECOND, To bring into 
the home and the school that parents and 
teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child, and to develop be- 
public 
such united efforts as will secure for every 
child the highest advantages in physical, 
mental, moral, and spiritual education. 

—From the National By-Laws, Article II. 


school, community; to raise 


home life; to secure 


closer relation 


tween educators and the general 








ARCH—blustering, threatening, but 
Seema endurable because it looks 
back unregretfully to a season of ice and 
chill, and forward to months bursting with 
promise of flowers and fruit, blue skies, and 
life in open spaces. 

With this prospect of the open country 
in view our thoughts naturally turn to the 
small rural communities. We wonder how 
the children have fared during the dark 
winter months and what our parent-teacher 
associations have been able to accomplish 
in encouraging home and school education 
and recreation. And so in this number we 
have brought together from many contribu- 
tors and from many parts of the country 
a symposium on what rural associations are 
doing and what they can do best. 

One of the brightest outlooks of the Con- 
gress is toward the great possibilities of 
service of the parent-teacher association in 
rural communities, and we hope that the 
rural symposium will be full of suggestion 
and inspiration for the many Congress units 
which are courageously carrying on in small 
towns and settlements. 

The Parent-Teacher Program planned for 
March meetings, which appeared in last 
month’s issue of CHILD WELFARE, is de- 
voted to a discussion of “What the Com- 
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munity Owes the Child.” This subject is 
particularly timely just now when there are 
so many hungry, ill-clad, and mentally 
starved children to be cared for by the com- 
munity, when thousands of boys are roam- 
ing the country as vagabonds. The All- 
Round Health Course offers for discussion 
at March P. T. A. or study group meetings 
an article on ‘Playing for Health,’ which 
fits in excellently with the program on 
“What the Community Owes the Child.” 


THE BETTER REARING OF CHILDREN 


A PART of the report of President 
Hoover's Research Committee on Social 
Trends refers to ‘‘the scarcely touched re- 
sources for better childhood” as an incentive 
to intelligent action in dealing with children 
so as to improve future society. 

“Indeed,” the report says, ‘some educa- 
tors believe that a better rearing of children 
may lead to a healthier psychological adjust- 
ment of man to civilization through the re- 
fusal to accept the irrational and unhealthy 
customs that exist all around us. Enthusiasts 
even see the possibility of directing social 
change through the manner of rearing chil- 
dren.” ; 

This conclusion of the educators quoted 
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is undoubtedly true, and quite familiar to 
the members of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers who have been follow 
ing this line of reasoning since the days of 
Alice McLellan Birney. In 1895, at the 
time of the birth of her last daughter, Mrs. 
Birney pondered seriously on “the rehabili- 
tation of the world in terms of the world’s 
children.” It was at this time, wrote Mrs. 
Birney in her notebook, ‘‘that the idea which 
culminated in the National Congress of 
Mothers came to me. .. . Filled as my mind 
was with the great mystery of birth, the 
solemn responsibility of parenthood, and the 
utter helplessness of the little being by my 
side, I built in imagination a new world 
such as it seemed to me might be a reality 
if each newborn soul might enter into life 
in a happy, uplifting environment.” 

Two years later, as a result of this idea, 
the National Congress of Mothers, now the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
became a reality. And ever since a growing 
band of parents and teachers has been work- 
ing to develop “the scarcely touched re- 
sources for better childhood.’ From one 
mother’s thought and unremitting labor a 
great movement started. May this report of 
the Research Committee on Social Trends, 
which has been three years in preparation, 
bring a great renewal of enthusiasm in a 
fundamental means of improving society 


the broad field of child welfare. 


PROMOTING GENERAL CULTURE 


Lnowwuats and institutions whose 
budget allowances for the purchase of read- 
ing material have had to be reduced are 
welcoming the books issued by the National 
Home Library Foundation. This non-profit- 
making organization is chartered to ‘‘pro- 
mote and inculcate in more people the de- 
sire to read good literature; to make home 
libraries more easily available to greater 
numbers of our population, and to advance 
the cause of education and promote the gen- 
eral culture of the nation.” Sherman F. 
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Mittell is the editor of the Jacket Library 
which is issued by the Foundation. His 
advisory board is composed of forty-four 
authors, scientists, philosophers, educators, 
statesmen, and others of the widest cultural 
interests. 

Already twelve volumes of lasting and 
general popularity are available in the Jacket 
Library. These include Treasure Island, The 
New Testament, Green Mansions, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, Emerson's Essays, Alice in 
Wonderland (with the Tenniel illustra- 
tions), The Golden Treasury of Song and 
Verse, and other titles equally necessary to 
those who wish to own representative, enjoy- 
able, and cultural “classics of literature.”’ 
Bound in colorful fabrikoid, these books 
(unabridged) are available to individuals at 
the exceedingly low price of 15 cents a 
volume and to schools and libraries at 10 
cents each. 

A great mass of people who would find it 
impossible otherwise to own these fine works 
will profit from the establishment of the 
National Home Library Foundation. Orders 
for their publications should be addressed 
to the Foundation at 1518 Kay Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FATHERS WHO ARE PARENTS 


A merican fathers must look well to 
their laurels. At Reigate, England, fathers are 
proving themselves adept in babycraft. Five 
of them have recently been awarded certifi- 
cates.by the town council for their proficiency 
in knowing what to do for a fretting baby, 
how to detect mumps and measles, and for 
other skills in tending their small offspring. 
The dispatch does not vouchsafe the infor- 
mation that any father has qualified to look 
after two or three infants simultaneously 
afflicted with whooping cough, besides at- 
tending to cooking, mending, laundering, 
and keeping the house tidy and the home 
fires burning. But it must be admitted that 
the fathers of Reigate have made a fine start 
in fathercraft and babycraft. 
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SPIRITUAL VALUES IN THE ARTS 


There is much to do, in home, school, and community, by way of demolishing 


ugliness and substituting beauty. 
g £ ) 


Chaste simplicity in line and color brings more 


real happiness than gaudy adornment; absolute cleanliness, than dusty confusion; 
sunshine and birds and flowers, than overstuffed furniture and heavy draperies. 
Our houses, many of them, are cluttered, our schoolhouses bare, and our public 
buildings devoid of charm. By taking thought, by observing the best, and by de- 
veloping our innate love of beauty we can produce an environment which will 
bring happiness and harmony to us and to our children. Our path to well-being 
leads us through the best in art, literature, and music. 


T is maintained that the welfare of every 
> hehe person is determined largely by 
the aesthetic or unaesthetic character of the 
objects and sounds he encounters in daily 
life. 
vironment. He either is pleased or is dis- 
tressed by the sights and sounds that play 
upon him; some of them exalt the tide of 
life—increase his strength and pleasure 
while others lower the tide of life and de- 
tract from his comfort and happiness.’ 
—M. V. O'SHEA 


He cannot remain neutral in his en- 


Music BY SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 
Business MEETING 
(15 minutes) 


a. Consider matters of business which have 
not been referred to the Executive com- 
mittee, or which have been referred by 
the Executive committee to the general 
meeting, with to be 
voted upon. 


recommendation 


b. Present reports of committees working 
on projects connected with previous pro- 
grams. By this month several committees 
will be able to report progress. 
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GENERAL FEATURES 
(20 minutes) 

Excerpts from messages of state and 
National presidents. (See current numbers 
of state bulletin and CHILD WELFARE.) 
Or, summary of article in CHILD WELFARE. 


Main PrRoGRAM 
(30 minutes) 


(In charge of chairman of Program, 
Character Education, Art, Music, or Home 
Education committee.) 


Talk by a parent: Why and How Shall 
We Cultivate the Spiritual Side of Life 
for Our Children? 


(Points to develop: the necessity for getting 
away from our emphasis on the material things 
of life; the need which children have for appre- 
ciation of something besides ‘‘things’’; cultivation 
of the spiritual or aesthetic side through well 
proportioned, artistically good school buildings, 
libraries, and other public buildings, through 
pleasing arrangements of furniture and choice dec- 
orations in the home, through clothing which is 
pleasing in color and line, through producing 
good home and school music, hearing good music 
over the radio, reading good literature, and liv- 
ing with beautiful pictures.) 


“Why may not the influence of 
beauty irradiate everywhere the lives 
of all men and women, their homes, 
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their furniture, their dress, the streets 
they walk, the schools their children 
attend, the parks, the theaters, nay, 
even the workshops, the whole material 
setting of their lives? . . . No desire to 
be practical and to economize should 
make our schools curtail their efforts to 
promote love of poetry, music, and the 
other arts. We can still do much more 
than we have already done. Within and 
without the school, everything that 
feeds and elevates the taste for beauty 
should be encouraged.’’—HENRy NEvu- 
MANN 
References 


Neumann, Henry. Lives in the Making. New 
York: Appleton. $3.00. Chapter XIII. 

Child Welfare: “Scribbles and Their Significance.” 
William H. Vogel. November, 1932, p. 146. 
“The Creative in Education.”” Hughes Mearns. 

December, 1931, p. 196. 
“Aiding Your Child in Art Appreciation.” 
Helen K. Wallace. April, 1931, p. 482. 


Talk by a teacher: Some Interesting 
Achievements of Children in This School 
in Art, Music, Literature. 


The following short poems. are the work 
of Rachel Le Sueur, aged three. She recited 
them to her mother who was good enough 
to let CHILD WELFARE publish them. While 
they are, of course, exceptional compositions 
for a child of this age, they show what some 
children, and even some babies, are capable 
of doing if given the proper encourage- 
ment. 


TREES 


The trees go up 
Into the sky 
And down into 
The ground. 


Does the hill 
Have roots? 


MOUSE 
Swift body 


I can never see 

And little, little feet 

That go quick 

To places I do not know. 


REALITY 


A picture isn’t real. 

You can’t go into a picture. 
I am real. 

Things go into me 

And you can walk around me, 
And I can see my back. 

I am real and round. 


‘Beauty is first and last a matter of 
quality. The hunger for it is a taste for 
superiorities that cannot be expressed 
in numbers.”—HENRY NEUMANN 


General discussion, led by a parent, of 
the opportunities for developing in the home 
an appreciation of art, music, and literature. 


(Points to develop: the value of artistic ar- 
rangement of the home; the importance of choos- 
ing furnishings that have good lines and pleasing 
color, even though they may be inexpensive; the 
choice of radio programs; the value of having 
good books and magazines easy of access; the en- 
couragement of creative abilities in children for 
writing, drawing, modeling, singing, or playing 
of musical instruments. ) 


References 


Blair, Emily Newell. The Creation of a Home. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. Chap- 
ters X-X VIII. 


Goldstein, Harriet. Art in Everyday Life. New 
York: Macmillan. $3.00. 


CHILD WELFARE: “The House Made Beautiful.’’ 
Florence Fallgatter. November, 1932, p. 129. 
SociaAL PERIop 


Visit exhibit of art work done by the 
children of this school. 


PROJECTS 


1. Have an exhibit of reproductions of 
masterpieces (pictures) suitable for home 
and school. 

2. Promote a “‘better homes’’ campaign in 
your town. 

3. Sponsor a public concert to show results 
of music teaching in the schools. 

i. Start a garden club. 








A Parent-Teacher Program for May: “The Exceptional Child”—to be published in the 
April issue of Cuttp WELFARE 
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A PRAYER IN A LITTLE TOWN 


ee ABBOILE GCRAH AM 


W: thank Thee, Father, that to us it is given to live in the spacious places of thy 
world; that we can feel the widely stretching land; that we can know the wind, 
the rain, the trees, the sky. Forgive our faithlessness to beauty. Through the intimate 
revelations of Thyself in the world about us may there come into our lives an answer- 
ing loveliness, that our spirits may be one with thine. 

We thank Thee for the gifts of the morning; for the cleanness and the sweetness 
of the air; for gardens and whitewashed fences and all homemade things; for the 
fragrance of wood fires; for morning-glories and children waking from sleep; for little 
houses astir with morning love. Forgive us for stumbling blindly through thy world. 
Give us eyes to see, hearts to love thy daily miracles. 

We thank Thee for the people who live about us; for their friendliness, their 
neighborliness. Forgive the dullness of our spirits, the slowness of our understanding. 
Create within us new hearts each day, that we may be fteshly aware of the splendor 
in familiar faces. Renew our spirits, that in the midst of our everyday world we may 
keep eternal eagerness, infinite wonder. 

We thank Thee for all the people who live in thy far world; for people in cities; 
for those who are on trains; for those who are at sea; for the friends whom we love 
in the distant places. Forgive us for the selfishness of narrow horizons. Give to us the 
uttermost parts of the earth for our possession. 

We thank Thee for the loveliness of evening; for the familiar fragrance of old- 
fashioned flowers; for children playing in the streets; for the sound of the church bells 
ringing; for the lights that begin to shine from little homes; for the first star of 
evening; for the home-going sense of all thy living creatures. 

Oh, Thou who didst house divinity in the little towns of Galilee, make room in our 
hearts for the infinity of daily living. Amen. 


From A Program Book for Women’s Groups. Used by permission of the National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations in the United States of America. 


Drawings by Julian Levy 
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RURAL TRENDS AND RURAL PROBLEMS 


HE lives of the inhabitants of our great 

rural areas are being profoundly modi- 
fied by a score of factors. Improved com- 
munications, the advantages of quantity 
production, and possibilities of national 
marketing are increasing in all sections of 
the country that tendency toward uniformity 
of American life which has long impressed 
foreigners accustomed to the picturesque 
variations of housing, dress, manners, and 
speech in Europe. . . 

Cities have long been subject to rural in- 
fluences through migration. Now tural 
communities—villagers as well as farmers— 
are obtaining from the cities, where most 
inventions are made, more of the new con- 
veniences and amenities which invention 
offers, and find that they are entangled in 
perplexities, arising from the fact that new 
and old habits do not fuse harmoniously. 
Thus the economic union of the country and 
the village is assuming new forms, largely 
shaped by the automobile and the communi- 
cation inventions; but the adjustments of 
school, church, and government are proving 
difficult... . 

The trend toward the village has weak- 
ened the open country churches, and has not 
brought country members to the village 
churches as rapidly as the country churches 
are closed. 

In the districts which have not adopted 
the consolidated school, there are still many 
small open country schools with only a few 
pupils. Village high schools and commer- 
cial schools draw students from the surround- 
ing farms which do not share in the con- 
trol of educational policy. 

Local governments set up a century ago in 
jurisdictions based upon travel by horse and 
upon wealth largely in farm lands are not 
suited to the extended areas of operations 
caused by the automobile and the railroad or 


to the newer forms and distributions of 
wealth. 
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These illustrations show the nature of the 
problems of rural and village life caused by 
the economic and technological forces of 
change. The issue in part is one of an im- 
proved coordination of villages and farms, 
but it is also a problem of better union with 
the cities. These relationships affect not a 
small class, but the whole body of the nation. 

The plane of living in many far outlying 
rural sections has been but slightly affected 
by recent improvements. In the richer dis- 
tricts, higher standards of living are set up, 
education is strengthened, and there are 
more new improvements. In poorer sec- 
tions there are higher mortality rates and the 
knowledge upon which effective citizenship 
is based is more difficult to obtain. 

The idea of a national minimum standard 
—in health, in education, in culture as well 
as in income—below which citizens should 
not be allowed to fall is applicable to 
localities as well as to individuals. Recogni- 
tion of the difficulties of the poorer or more 
isolated communities in helping themselves 
effectively has led to a wide use of grants in 
aid. 

Because of utilization of this principle in 
the past decade, fewer mothers have died in 
childbirth and many children are better 
educated, to mention only two effects. It 
should be realized, moreover, that the state 
aid extended to rural schools and other 
rural institutions is small in comparison 
with the contribution which the countryside 
makes to the cities in the form of the mil- 
lions of young people... . 

How radically the countryside will be 
transformed by machinery, transportation, 
and communication remains to be seen. 
These were the forces which made modern 
cities. Now they are extending their sway 
over rural regions with possible transforma- 
tions in manners, morals, and customs. 
—President Hoover's Research Committee 
on Social Trends. 
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GOOD TIMES IN HARD TIMES 


WHAT THE RURAL PARENT-TEACHER ASSO- 
CIATION CAN DO FOR RECREATION 


By MABEL TRAVIS WOOD e 


T rained almost every night during the 
| ao of the rural recreation institute, but 
that did not keep four farmers’ wives from 
driving twenty-five miles each evening to 
attend the classes. They employed a fifth 
woman to care for their children, and they 
pooled the cost of the gasoline. Hard times 
were everywhere, but in their district a half 
crop of farm produce and low prices had 
combined to bring a real economic crisis to 
many people. 
agreed that the games and songs and folk 
dances they learned at the institute would be 
most valuable during the coming winter. 
“We have no money to buy pleasures for 
our families,” they said, ‘‘so we want to learn 
all we can about home play.” 

What holds true of family life is true 
also of the country community as a whole. 
There is little money to spend for amuse- 
ment these days, but good cheer and socia- 


The four neighbors were 


National Recreation Association 


bility were never more needed. So the 
rural parent-teacher associations which have 
not yet put recreation into their programs 
have a keener challenge than ever before. 
They find plenty of inspiration in what 
communities like theirs have started to do. 
For groups that are trying real play activi- 
ties—which self-entertainment—are 
not missing the “paid admission” sort of 
amusement, where someone else does the 
entertaining. Real play brings buoyancy of 
spirit and renewed courage that is helping 
many people through difficult days. 

A rising tide of interest in neighborly 
recreation is sweeping rural America. 
Country people are thinking more and more 
about homemade fun, and are seizing every 
opportunity to learn methods of play leader- 
ship. This has been demonstrated over- 
whelmingly by the success of the institutes 
for training recreation leaders which have 


mean 
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been conducted by the 
National Recreation As- 
sociation in cooperation 
with the Agricultural 
Extension Services of 
forty-two states. 

W. R. Ralston of the 
Agricultural Extension 
Service, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, presented an in- 
teresting point of view 
on rural play to the re- 
cent International Rec- 
reation Congress. ‘‘I be- 
lieve that farm folks 
will return to their 
ancient heritage of self- 
directed and self-partici- 
pating recreation,” he 
said. ‘‘There is little 
that we now consider 
as modern, self-directed 
recreation which did not originate among 
rural people. The husking bee, sugaring 
off, barbecue, round-up, barn dance, singing 
school, spelling match, harvest festival, and 
others are the parents of our modern picnics, 
community singing, relay and other group 
games, folk songs and dances, and commu- 
nity dramatics. 

“The ill wind of the present is blowing a 
realization that using leisure time for the full 
enjoyment of mind and body need not mean 
spending money. We have been fast losing 
many of the physical, mental, and social 
values in play.” 





“The road is long, 


I; is not necessary to have a com- 
munity house or gymnasium as a center for 
recreation activities. Of course, a community 
center is worth working for if you can get 
it, but the country schoolhouse or old town 
hall by no means lack possibilities as meet- 
ing places. 

In a two-room rural school building, 
people of Floydada, Texas, have been hold- 
ing community parties for young and old, 
every Friday night. “Our community was 
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the world is wide” 


called dead,’ wrote the 
volunteer leader of 
these play nights. “We 
didn't know our neigh- 
bors, as we never had 
any social activities.” 

About forty men, 
women, and children 
attended the first party. 
The crowds began to 
grow, until six months 
later ten communities 
were represented, and 
about 200 people came 
to play. Grandfathers 
enjoy games in the same 
group with their grand- 
children. One family 
who “never went any- 
where’’—except to town 
after supplies—have 
not missed a single 
party. A young man who had thought of 
leaving for the city says that the recreation 
has kept him in the home town, and that 
he enjoys his duties as vice-president of the 
club. 

The school building has a partition which 
can be moved to throw both rooms into 
one space 24 x 48 feet. Community singing 
starts the party, then follow recreational 
activities—marches; relays with hoops, balls, 
bean bags, chairs, and bottles; dances, such 
as Virginia Reel, Green Sleeves, and Come 
Let Us Be Joyful; tag games, and many 
others. Some of the older people have in- 
troduced games they played when they were 
young, such as Old Joe Clark, Shoot the 
Buffalo, The Girl I Left Behind Me, and 
Captain Jinks. These have been received 
with high enthusiasm. 

Community dramatics have been a later 
development. Some of the young people 
who attended a county dramatic institute de- 
termined promptly to build a stage at one 
end of the school building. Men of the com- 
munity contributed the work. 

The play night at the school is a successful 
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first step in a community recreation pro- 
gram. Then, too, work and play have 
proved to be good mixers at business meet- 
ings. Take care of the business of the eve- 


ning, then try a pro- 


W 
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Some practical hints on conducting 
recreational games, as given by Mr. John 
Bradford of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation to rural leaders who attend his in- 
stitutes, are: 





gram of community 
singing, games, and 
perhaps a dramatic 
stunt. The community 
singing may precede the 
business. 
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dances at the school 
gymnasium have proved 
very popular as promoted by the parent- 
teacher association of Mangham, Louisiana. 
The folk dances that originated in rural 
America have enjoyed a great revival not only 
in the country districts, where they are par- 
ticularly fitting, but in city parks and recrea- 
tion centers. Folk dances of other lands—as 
well as folk songs and stories—help stay-at- 
homes to find, through participation in the 
recreation heritage of the Old World, some- 
thing of the thrill of travel. 

A dramatic group is a fine recreational 
possibility for the young people—and older 
people, too—as the fashion now in com- 
munity plays is to cast the right person in 
the right part. No longer is a seventeen- 
year-old made up to look middle-aged be- 
hind the footlights, when his father would 
be completely in character for the réle and 
would get as much, perhaps more, self- 
expression from playing it. The very short 
plays which run from five to ten minutes 
have been found to be the most effective 
choice for beginners in drama, especially 
for those who do not have a trained director. 
These little plays fit in nicely as part of the 
program at a community party. They ac- 
quaint the director with the talent and the 
dependability of various members of the 
acting group. And they help to launch 
amateurs on their dramatic journey to the 
production of more ambitious plays. 
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1. Plan a 
gram. 

2. Know your program. 

3. Get in the game your- 
self. 

4. Make instructions sim- 

ple and clear. 

5. Demonstrate. 

Keep things moving. 


definite pro- 


Watch for the slow 
players. 

8. Be patient. 

9. Encourage the losing 


groups. 
. Develop the play spirit. 
Here are two sample programs for two. 
hour recreational evenings, taken from Mr. 
Bradford's list. Others of his programs fol- 
low nearly the same plan, but feature a dif- 
ferent type of games each evening, for in- 
stance, singing games, quiet games with paper 
and pencil, and games with volley or basket 


balls. 


PROGRAM | 
1. Regular business 
2. Singing—four live songs 
3. Listening to music—two records with story 
4. Marching figures 
5. Relays: 


Chair pass 
Chair relay 
Chair relay double 
Walking relay single 
Walking relay double 
Walking relay—two people 
Walking relay—one backward 
Walking relay—three or four 
Hopping relay 
Foot relay 
Eskimo jump 
Necktie relay 
Kangaroo relay 

6. Folk dances: 
Captain Jinks 
Sicilian Circle 


PROGRAM IV 

. Regular business 
. Singing—followed by a music program 
. Marching—Jolly Is the Miller 
. Circle games: 

Slap: hand 

Ostrich tag 

Goose 

Bird, beast, or fish 

Chinese game 

This is my eye 

Poison 
5. Folk Dance—Quadrille 


ma Whe 
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Out of such gatherings can grow other 
recreation enterprises—possibly a children’s 
playground at the school, or a community 
recreation park on a vacant lot next summer. 
A playground is one of the accomplishments 
of the parent-teacher association of Potts’ 
Camp, Mississippi, which has created an 
actual, functioning department of recreation, 
with volunteer leaders of boys’, girls’, chil- 
dren's, and adults’ activities. Funds were 
raised for simple playground equipment and 
one of the leaders donated the use of his 
yard. Boy Scout and Girl Reserve groups 
were started. Some of the activities for 
adults are fishing parties, breakfasts in the 
woods, lawn suppers, and assemblies for 
games, singing, dancing, and story-telling. 


To help the country home with its 
family play activities is one of the most 
effective enterprises for a rural P. T. A. 
The comparative isolation of many rural 
homes, even in this day of motor cars and 
good roads, does throw members of the 
family more upon the home resources for 
entertainment. Added to that is the economic 
situation which makes trips to some com- 
mercialized amusement center less frequent 
than formerly. 

A valuable start is to build up a library 
of reference books on home games, handi- 
crafts, songs, and stories. Put on display at 
the school homemade play equipment that 
amateur carpenters may copy easily. 

Community game nights send back to the 
home much useful material for its own 
playtime. Witness, for example, the farmer 
who, before starting for a new session of the 
county recreation institute, lined up all his 
six children and tried out the games learned 
in the previous session. 

From the Wisconsin state chairman of 
Recreation for the current annual report of 
the Recreation committee of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers came the follow- 
ing, which expresses the spirit of this modern 
facing of play problems by country groups: 
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“The rural districts especially have come 
to an understanding of the growing need 
for wholesome and well-directed play ac- 
tivities. A few years back, the rural groups 
had a feeling that their large open spaces 
were all that were necessary to take care of 
the community's leisure time. They are 
gradually finding that to make a community 
really safe and happy, it is necessary to give 
its members joyful activities.” 


A FEW REFERENCES ON RURAL 
RECREATION 


Rural Recreation. A comprehensive handbook. 
Play in the home; play at school; picnics; social 
recreation; parties for holidays and all occasions; 
contests and old-time games are a few of the sub- 
jects for which suggestions and programs are of- 
fered. 75 cents. : 


Home-Made Play Apparatus. How to construct 


playground equipment at small cost. Plans and 
dimensions are given. 25 cents. 


Short Cuts to Drama. Advice on starting a 
dramatic group with the very short plays. One 
five-minute play is included. No charge, but en- 
close stamp for postage. 

(All the above may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City.) 

Music Magic—Suggestions for programs of mu- 
sic appreciation. Camden, N. J.: R.C.A. Victor 
Company. 

Twice 55 Games with Music. Fun songs, rounds, 


and folk games. Boston: C. C. Birchard and 
Co. 20 cents. 


Folk Dance Book. Des Moines, lowa: Success- 
ful Farming. 20 cents. 





ERTAIN special problems of rural safety 
C should be stressed. Fire prevention and 
fire fighting is particularly important in the 
country because of lack of adequate fire- 
fighting equipment. First aid is important 
for a similar reason, namely, that medical 
care is not readily accessible. Handling of 
animals causes a large part of rural acci- 
dents. Because of the extensive use of 
machinery on the farm, the operation of 
farm machinery and motor vehicles presents 
an important hazard. Safe conditions in 
and around school buildings are as im- 
portant as in cities. Where transportation is 
provided the school-bus hazard should be 
seriously considered.”—The School Health 


Program 
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WE SING AND 


PLAY 


HOW TO GET THE MOST FUN OUT OF MUSI- 
CAL ABILITY IN CITY OR COUNTRY 


By AUGUSTUS D. ZANZIG e« 


OT long ago in a Tompkins County, 

New York, rural music festival there 
were six groups who know the joy of family 
music-making. 

There was the Munson family with grand- 
mother, mother and father, and five children 
plus a baby, the oldest of the children being 
thirteen. From thirteen to two or three the 
youngsters all sang the soprano of two 
hymns, the mother alto, the grandmother 
tenor, and the father bass. The Dorn family 
consisted of the mother, four sons, and two 
daughters, all of them grown up and all of 
them singing while the mother played the 
accompaniments of two other hymns. Two 


Director of Music Service, National Recreation Association 


every sort of family singing group imagin- 
able; and common sense as well as sentiment 
will tell you that each of those groups pos- 
sesses a means of full, eager living—as a 
family—that no amount of money, pleading, 
preaching, or discipline can equal in effec- 
tiveness. Fortunately for them, no tax has 
been placed on “incomes” from such invest- 
ments in music. Happiness is not taxable; 
and so long as we can still sing or play 
together, it cannot be destroyed by any 
Wall Street “crashes.” 

The great need for richer home life in 
these days of lowered incomes offers a rare 
opportunity for family and neighborhood 

















high school girls accompanied by their 
mother at the piano made up the Dawson 
family. The Steenberg family was repre- 
sented by the mother and a son singing an 
alto and tenor duet, with another son at the 
piano. A duet by mother and father while 
their son played the piano represented the 
Daughintai family; and the four daughters 
of the Westlake family sang a four-part 
secular song. 

There, in a single county gathering, was 
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groups to cultivate music-making among 
themselves. The large number of commer- 
cial amusements in the world outside can no 
longer compete with the natural attractions 
of the home as successfully as heretofore. 
Most of us have too little money to pay for 
many of them, if for any at all. But music 
offers some of the most delightful, suitable, 
cultural, and inexpensive activities that a 
family or a home group of neighbors can 
carry on. 
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Here are ways in which parent- 
teacher associations might help to interest 
more families in taking advantage of the op- 
portunities offered by this most nearly uni- 
versal of all the arts. 

1. Let each association hold, if possible, 
one special meeting for music each year. At 
this meeting let the most capable school 
music teacher or supervisor speak briefly of 
the musical activities being carried on in the 
schools, with special emphasis on those that 
could be most readily carried on in homes 
also. In connection with this talk let the 
parents sing with enjoyment one or more 
of the best songs in each song book used by 
the children. This may lead to family sing- 
ing of these songs at home. Furthermore, 
have the music supervisor or, better still, 
a parent of a music-making family speak 
briefly about the possible uses of music in 
the home and how they can be started and 
carried on. In connection with this, have 
one or more good home groups sing or play 
or “act out” songs or ballads. If possible, 
have also a home rhythm band (sometimes 
called a “toy symphony’) and some simple 
dancing of the free 
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COLLECTIONS OF SONGS 


Home and Community Song Book. Boston: E. 
C. Schirmer Music Company, 221 Columbus Ave- 
nue. Edition with words and melodies, 50 cents; 
complete accompaniment edition, $1.00. 

Farnsworth and Sharp. Folk Songs, Chanties 
and Singing Games. New York: H. W. Gray 
Company, 159 East 48th Street. Edition with 
words only, 25 cents; complete music edition, 
$1.50. 


Ten Folk Songs and Ballads. Boston: E. C. 
Schirmer Music Company, 12 cents. 
Ten More Folk Songs and Ballads. Boston: 


E. C. Schirmer Music Company, 12 cents. 


SIMPLE INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
FOR SMALL GROUPS 


Diller and Page. Rhythmic Ensemble Hand- 
books for Children (for rhythm band). New 
York: G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 East 43rd Street. I. 
Rote Pieces, $1.50; II. Folk Tune Book, $2.50; 
Ill. The Schubert Book, $2.50. 

Fyffe, Elizabeth and Kimberly, E. S. Team- 
work Tunes. New York: Carl Fischer, Inc., 56 
Cooper Square. For 3 violins, cello, and piano, 
$3.00. 

Herman, E. String Quartet Album for the 
Young. New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. $1.00. 

Pochon, Alfred. Progressive Method for String 
Quartet Playing. New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. 

Winslow. Sixteen Simple String Quartets. 
Boston: C. C. Birchard and Company, 221 Co- 
lumbus Avenue. Conductor’s score, $2.00; parts, 
50 cents each. 

Diller and Quaile. Piano Duets. New York: 
G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 East 43rd Street. 1st book, 90 
cents; 2nd book, $1.10; 3rd book, $1.10. 

Cheyette and Roberts. 
Fourtone Folio (for any 





sort that self-forget- 
ful children love to 
do. If at any point 
in the program the 
entire assemblage of 
parents could join in 
one or more folk 
dances or singing 
games, or both, the 


and an 


and cultural 





For every rural child as sat- 
isfactory schooling and health 
services as for the city child, 
extension to 
families of social, recreational, 
facilities.—T he 
Children’s Charter 


combination of strings, 
woodwinds, or brasses). 
New York: Carl 
Fischer, Inc. Each book, 
50 cents. 


4. Get the public 
library to give greater 
publicity to its pres- 
ent stock of music 
suitable for home 


rural 








spirit and effective- 
ness of the evening's activities would be still 
more enhanced. 

2. At each regular meeting of the asso- 
ciation, have general singing of one or more 
beloved school songs and also singing or 
playing by a good home group, to keep the 
idea freshly before all the parents. 

3. Make available lists of 
for each of the various uses of music in 
homes. A very brief list would be the fol- 


music suited 


lowing: 
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musical activities, 
and to add to that stock, if possible. 

5. After obtaining the consent of the 
school music teachers, have it known to all 
parents that they can secure advice from any 
of the teachers with respect to any home 
musical activity, to choice of music, and to 
choice of instruments for the children. 


A great deal of delight can be gained, of 
course, through listening. Almost every 
home is now equipped with a radio. But 
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there is so much to be said about ways of 
increasing the delight in listening that we 
would better confine ourselves now to sing- 
ing and playing. 


Nornne could be more promising 
than the formation of so many groups of 
mothersingers, unless it 
were to be the forma- 
tion of groups of fath- 
ersingers. Best of all 
would be the singing of 
mothers and fathers to- 
gether. The informal 
singing already sug- 
gested for meetings of 
a parent-teacher associa- 
tion might well be car- 
ried on in a “musical 
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by a smaller group, or by soloists. In the 
book, Folk Songs, Chanties, and Singing 
Games, there are several ballads that can be 
very interestingly acted out. Dialogue songs 
like “‘O No, John” and ‘“‘Billy Boy’ can be 
very amusing in action. Charades well done 
are also suitable, as is the good reading of 
poetry, an illustrated 
travelogue, a good short 
movie, or a talk pertain- 
ing to progress in the 
life of the community 
or to the life of the folk 
whose native songs have 
been sung during the 
evening. 

If concerts are given, 
the enjoyment of them 
may be increased by 





evening” to be held 
each week, every two 
weeks, or once a month. 
The time might be devoted entirely to 
singing, but the addition of some “fea- 
ture’ such as a good brief concert could 
help greatly in arousing and maintain- 
ing interest. The concert could be given 
by able amateurs from among the members 
of the association or from the schools, church 
choirs, other choruses and small vocal groups, 
foreign language folk singers or players—in- 
cluding fretted instrument groups—a com- 
munity orchestra and other orchestras. They 
may be drawn not only from the schools, 
churches, and community at large, but also 
from industrial and commercial establish- 
ments, from community centers, and from 
homes. New groups of every sort men- 
tioned might be formed in response to the 
desire for concerts at the ‘musical evenings.” 
These evenings might thus become an in- 
centive for bringing out the musical talent 
of the whole neighborhood or community. 

Instead of a concert there might be a folk 
dancing or other good dancing group, or a 
short play. The love of drama could be 
appealed to by the acting out of a ballad 
or other song sung by the entire assemblage, 
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Chinese children ready for “close 
harmony” 


simple comments on the 
music to be played or 
sung and opportunities 
for the ‘audience’ to sing the themes or 
clap the rhythms in order to become familiar 
with them. If no capable performers are 
available, a radio-phonograph could be used. 


Tue singing itself can be made es- 
pecially interesting through providing for 
progress or growth of some kind in it. This 
can be done through “exploring” songs. 
For example, the singing of typical songs 
of various countries, with entertaining com- 
ments on them, can arouse interest in sing- 
ing more such songs, with their characteristic 
differences. This is somewhat like traveling 
through the countries whose songs are being 
sung. There are so many kinds of songs 
that they offer a lifetime of interest and en- 
joyment. In addition to ‘‘darn fool” songs, 
as Carl Sandburg calls them, and patriotic 
and popular songs, the latter often but not 
always weakly sentimental or otherwise triv- 
ial, and the few fine songs that are generallv 
familiar in this country, there is an endless 
supply of folk songs and ballads that can 

(Continued on page 370) 
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HEALTHIER, 
HAPPIER. 


Thanks to the School 
Superintendents and Principals 


BRIGHTER who gave them 
THIS 


CHILDREN 





In place of THIS & 


In the Field of Education 


ae 





standards are moving steadily forward 


PARENTS and parent-teacher organizations the 
country over owe a vote of thanks to School 
Superintendents, Principals and School Boards. 
For the facts are that despite restricted budgets, 
standards of education are moving steadily for- 
ward. More and more children are being provided 
with better environment—with modern equip- 
ment that assures proper physical as well as mental 
development. 


Improved ventilation, sanitation, lighting, are 
instances of this. And, more so, the movement 
to replace obsolete seats with posturally correct 
American Universal Desks. Scores of school execu- 
tives have found that such reseating gives students 
seats that make it easy and natural to sit erect— 
that prevent vital organs such as the heart and 
lungs from being cramped—and crowded. 


And, reseating with American Universal Desks 


is not only important to the health and educational 
advantages of the student, but is economical and 
practical in times of financial stress. 


Remember, please, that these desks are the 
product of an organization specializing in seating 
for more than 50 years. That the construction 
and design in these desks is based upon years of 
research, scientific findings, and developed through 
actual classroom usage to their present outstand- 
ing efficiency. The nation-wide recognition of 
American Seating leadership has been won through 
the test of time and experience. 


Superintendents, principals, teachers—or any 
others who may be interested—are invited to write 
us concerning the replacing of obsolete seating. 
Posture facts are most interesting and instructive 
—well worth your reading. Booklets will be mail- 
ed to you free. Just send the coupon. 


American Seating Company | AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, Dept. 003 


Address Dept. 003 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
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General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids, Michigan | 


] Please send me, without obligation, copies of your | 
free booklets on sitting posture. 
Ps chin cpa d id eatik st a8 604 6b 66 edd bie ae 
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WE SING AND PLAY 


(Continued from page 368) 


be easily learned by any group. Among 
them are sea chanties and other songs of 
action, love songs, songs of heroism, cowboy 
songs, great hymns, humorous songs, songs 
of contemplation, songs of the open country 
and of wandering. The Gilbert and Sullivan 
gems, the best Victor Herbert songs, and 
the like are examples from another rich 
field. Rounds and simple part songs can 
also be delightful. 

The feeling of growth can be brought 
about also through gradually improving the 
singing, making it more truly expressive and 
better in rhythm, enunciation, and quality of 
tone. These kinds of improvement can be 
carried on without difficulty as ways of mak- 
ing the singing more enjoyable. Space does 
not permit us to make any further suggestions. 

Whatever is done at the P. T. A. meeting 
or ‘“‘musical evening,’’ we should consider and 
rejoice in the possibility that the activity 
watched or listened to, or taken part in, will 
be imitated in homes. The logical leader for 
the sings and for the comments to be made 
on the concerts is the school music supervisor. 
If he or she is not capable, it should be pos- 
sible to find a leader among the church choir- 
masters, or the private music teachers, or 
among good musical amateurs in the associa- 
tion itself. 
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SCHOOL STANDARDS 


LL over the country this year, school 
[ \ standards are being threatened by un- 


wise economies and snap judgment. Teachers 
are failing to receive their salaries. The 
school year is being shortened. Too many 
children are being herded together in too 
small rooms. While the situation is dan- 
gerous in all types of schools, the rural 
school is likely to suffer the most of all 
unless someone takes the lead immediately 
in insisting that the school year be of reason- 
able length, that good teachers be employed, 
and that there be no hit or miss judgments 
followed along all lines of school organiza- 
ae 

Find out how much the tax rate would be 
lowered if weeks are cut off the school year. 
People speak as though such an economy 
would make a vast saving, but I have found 
in some of my rural towns that it would 
mean only a matter of a comparatively few 
cents to many of those who were advocating 
the disastrous cut. 

Find out how the expense for schools com- 
pares with the expense for roads and for 
other public expenditures, and then try to 
determine to what degree each is important 
and where economies can be effected wisely 
without handicapping the children’s wel- 
fare. — FLORENCE HALE in The Club- 
Woman GFWC 

















Even a_ country 
road is not safe for 
infant explorers 
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Decoration by 
M. J. Gallagher 


THE RURAL P.T.A. AT WORK 


IN TEXAS 


By MRS. NOYES DARLING SMITH e Chairman, Committee on Citizenship, N. C. P. T. 


DEFINITE plan successfully used in a 
A tun Congress unit means that some 
individual in that community has been 
reached by the Congress through one of its 
various media—convention, conference, liter- 
ature, or personal representative. To con- 
tact the individual in the community who is 
to execute the plan is as important as the 
plan to be used. Notwithstanding the 
wealth of Congress material from which 
plans can be made to fit conditions in almost 
any community, the great problem in Texas 
centers in covering the distance necessary in 
order to reach the person who will translate 
plan into action. 

The State of Texas is so organized that 
it has fifteen district presidents. Through 
these officers the Congress reaches its thou- 
sands of rural schools. Most of the districts 
in Texas cover many square miles and the 
schools are often far apart. For instance, 
the Sixth District is larger than the whole 
of the State of South Carolina. 

To function efficiently in this vast state, 
the Texas Congress has evolved a plan for 
rural extension which has proved successful. 
The responsibility is placed on 105 district 
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vice-presidents, each of whom is active in 
her home county, is well known in her 
community, has first-hand knowledge of con- 
ditions, is fortified with authoritative Con- 
gress information, and is working under the 
direction of a district president. This whole 
scheme of rural extension is centered in the 
state first vice-president who is Director of 
Extension. Under this plan 135 functioning 
county councils have been formed. 

We cite as an example Runnels County, 
covering 1,083 square miles (about the size 
of Rhode Island), with only thirty-eight 
rural schools, and only four parent-teacher 
associations in the county which are Congress 
units. In 1927, a district vice-president, a 
resident of Runnels County, translated the 
state plan into action in this county, and 
prepared herself as follows: 

1. Qualified according to prescribed prepara- 

tion, that is, completed state correspondence 

course, studied National Proceedings, Local 

Unit Package, subscribed to CHILD WELFARE 

MAGAZINE. 

2. Studied entire county with help of county 
superintendent. 

3. Made personal contacts and established co- 
operation with county demonstration agent, 


county commissioners’ court, county school 
board, and editor of county paper. 
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4. Made visits with county superintendent and 
county agent, meeting groups and individuals 
for the purpose of enlisting interest in the 
value of the Congress. (In the first year 
fifteen local units were formed. Within three 
years a county council was built on a_ per- 
manent foundation with twenty-five units in 
membership. ) 

5. Set definite goals: 

a. Informed membership. (Regular schools 
of instruction are attended by those liv- 
ing within a radius of thirty-five miles.) 

b. County health nurse. 

. Summer Round-Up. (For three years 
Runnels County has registered 100 per 
cent in Summer Round-Up.) 

d. Safeguarding children against diphtheria 
and smallpox (2,400 children immuv- 
nized). 

e. Regular health clinic. 
that often extra nurses 


needed. ) 


fa) 


(Interest so great 
and doctors are 


A SUCCESSFUL RURAL PLAN 


Taree HUNDRED children were en- 
rolled in Spade Rural School, Lamb County, 
in 1931-32. Parents found poor markets and 
low prices for their crops. Many children 
were overworked and not properly fed or 
clothed. To meet these conditions the 
parent-teacher association took for its major 
project for the year—health improvement. 
This small rural association planned and 
accomplished the following: 

1. Drinking Water Tested. (Learned when 


state inspector was due at nearest town and 
arranged for him to make a test.) 


2. A Thorough Dental Examination. (Set a 
day for examination of teeth. Secured serv- 
ices of two dentists from nearest town. 


Statement sent to parents of each child in- 
dicating condition of child’s mouth and 
teeth. At the next parent-teacher meeting 
these subjects were discussed: “Care of the 
Teeth” and “The Effect of Bad Teeth on 
the Child’s Health and School Work.” This 
procedure resulted in many corrections.) 
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3. A Thorough 


(Se- 
cured services of four physicians from nearest 


Examination. 


Physical 

towns. Each child was examined, weighed, 
measured, and statement sent home to par- 
ents. At the next parent-teacher meeting, 
the topic for discussion was: “Ill Effects of 
Adenoids and Bad Tonsils.”” Teachers co- 
operated by giving daily health instruction, 
organizing milk clubs, and keeping dental 
charts.) 

4. Vaccination for Diphtheria and Smallpox 
(Doctors gave services free and commission- 
ers’ court furnished the serum at the request 
of county parent-teacher associations. ) 

5. Purchased First Aid Kit. 


BUILDING UP ORGANIZATION 


Tue project adopted for the year 
by the Welsh Parent-Teacher Association 
was the strengthening of the organization 
that it might better serve the community. 


1. The President, upon her election, secured 
and completed the State Correspondence 
Course. 


2. The Program committee during the summer 
months prepared a yearbook. 


3. To prepare members for better appreciation 
and for active participation in the school- 
year program, a study course, using Dr. G. 
C. Meyers’ letters, was conducted during the 
summer. Meetings were held in the homes 
to develop friendships and community in- 


terest. 
4. Hot lunches were provided. A cloakroom 
was remodeled into a sanitary kitchen. 


From a two-burner oil stove the teachers, 
with the help of the older girls, served hot 
lunches during the cold months, each child 
contributing ten cents per week, or food to 
that amount. 

5. Thanksgiving and Christmas seasons gave 

opportunities for community gatherings. 

6. Members of the parent-teacher association 
supplied funds to maintain an eight-months’ 
school. 

. The organization sent a delegate to each 
meeting of the county council and to the dis- 
trict conference. 


IN VERMONT 


By GWENDOLEN 8B. CARPENTER e 


URAL parent-teacher associations—our 
ex and our despair! What can I say 
about them that has not already been said 
more ably by Mrs. A. H. Reeve in ‘The 
Congress in the Country,’ or by brother 
and sister workers in other rural states? 
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President, Vermont Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Is Vermont any different? Yes, and no. 
For one thing, we are perhaps more inde- 
pendent, more individualistic, less likely to 
take kindly to new ideas. And yet, as I 
write I am reminded of the reply of the new 
field executive of a friendly organization 
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who, when asked, “Do you know tural 
Vermonters?” answered simply, ‘‘No, sir, 
but I know rural people everywhere!” 

There is one thing to be said for Ver- 
monters, I think; we are learning to know 
that we do not know. We are trying to dis- 
cover our problems and to solve them. A 
large amount of credit for this must go to 
the Vermont Commission on Country Life, 
that body of 200 Vermont men and women 
who through seventeen subcommittees 
worked for three years to find out what is 
wrong, and, above all, what is right, with 
Vermont rural life. The findings of the 
commission have given us enough for which 
to work for the next hundred years, and I 
venture to state that no man or woman who 
played the tiniest part in what has been 
called ‘‘as notable a contribution to social 
values as has been made by any American 
state through cooperative effort’ will fail to 
carry through to the desired goal. 


Vermont is probably not very dif- 
ferent from any other rural state, except that 
it has a bit more geography and climate 
than some. Our National field secretary, 
Mrs. C. E. Roe, has been heard since 
her recent visit to the state to remark 
with pardonable exaggeration that it is nec- 
essary always to cross four mountain ranges 
to get anywhere! It is true that we still have 


nearly 1,100 one- and two-room rural schools 
and that many of them can never be con- 
solidated. We must, therefore, grin and 
bear it; and right here I could, of course, 
write a thesis on the advantages of a one- 
room school for individual instruction if 
(and a very big if) you have a properly 
trained teacher. Seven of our Vermont 
teachers spent last summer at Winnetka; 
and many others, recipients of scholarships 
from the Better District Schools Association, 
a proxy organization of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, are doing out- 
standing work in rural education. Since we 
must keep our little schools, we have set 
about making them as fine as possible; and 
already you will see some 600 bearing the 
tablet, “Standard School,’ or “Superior 
School,” alongside the Vermont coat of arms. 

Wherever you see these signs, some 
group, and in most instances a parent- 

















“I love scarecrow- 
ing for a cornfield 


like this” 
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Promising Vermont _ stock, 
and a natural refreshment 
stand 


teacher organization, has 
been molding public opin- 
ion. In many instances the 
members themselves have 
given not only time but 
lumber for needed shelves 
and bookcases, have carted 
loam and shrubbery, have 
manufactured play equip- 
ment, have repaired 
floors and painted walls, have put in electric 
lights and running water, have purchased 
soap and paper towels and all types of nec- 
essary equipment from window-shades to 
chalk. That it is not the primary object of 
our Congress of Parents and Teachers to 
purchase equipment, nor even to standardize 
school buildings, I am well aware, and yet in 
these particular times with milk bringing 
perhaps a cent a quart, with taxes unpaid 
and town treasuries empty, who else will do 
it? Each time I go to a rural district, I am 
thrilled anew with the loyalty of our farmer- 
parents to their schools and their children. 
Our city people would not come out at 
seven in the evening and stay until midnight 
(if allowed) to discuss their problems, even 
if it did not mean miles of driving over 
practically impassable roads or, as at a meet- 
ing recently, a two-mile tramp up a moun- 
tain at thirty below zero. I take off my hat 
to our rural associations. They are carrying 
on valiantly in the face of many difficulties, 
and they are getting good results, 
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W: have standardized 
our buildings; we have purchased 
needed equipment. What else have 
we done? A great deal of social 
welfare work. Most of the associa- 
tions at present have relief commit- 
tees, most of them provide milk for 
the undernourished, many of them 
serve hot lunches for all the chil- 
dren. Word has just 
come to me of a group 
of twelve which has 
canned 150 jars of soup 
and vegetables for the 
winter lunches of the 
children. Clothes have 
been provided in many 
instances, other better- 
equipped social agencies 
cooperated with, for, 
after all, the parent- 
teacher association is 
not primarily a welfare 
agency, although child 
welfare in its broadest sense is our major 
Many have been the Summer 
Round-Ups and the dental clinics. We are 
just beginning to realize how important is 


objective. 


the health of our children, how necessary 
the final check-up to see that the discovered 
defects have been remedied, how vital par- 
ent education (and sometimes the education 
of the school board) in matters of public 
and private health. 


Waar else have our associations 
accomplished? Are they beginning to under- 
stand the problems facing education during 
the flux and crisis in which it finds itself 
today? I think they are attempting to. If 
they do not, is it not, as Dr. Mort of 
Columbia told our superintendents at a re- 
cent conference in Montpelier, because we 
who know have been too busy to tell them? 
We are working very hard for parent edu- 
cation in Vermont this year, for after all 


(Continued on page 376) 
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How shall I tell 
my daughter? 














This message is sent—to parents 
and guardians in a spirit of 
constructive helpfulness 


young girls between the ages of 
10 and 14 years will face one of the 
most trying situations in all the years 
of young womanhood. This year— 
some five million mothers will face 
the most difficult task of motherhood. 

Thousands of these mothers will 
sit down in quiet rooms—and through 
that intimacy so characteristic of to- 
day’s mother and daughter—there will 
result that perfect understanding so 
vital...so mecessary to the daughter 
of today—the wife and mother of 
tomorrow. 

There will be other thousands of 
mothers—courageous~—intimate in 
all things but this. There will be 
thousands too timid—to meet this 
problem—and it will pass—but with 
what possible unhappiness . . . what 
heart-breaking experience. 


A go year—some five million 


* * * 


In the interests of mothers and 
daughters the world over—this inti- 
mate problem has now been met. To 
make this task of enlightenment one 
free of the slightest embarrassment— 
the Kotex Company has had prepared 
an intimate little chat between mother 
and daughter. It is called “Marjorie 
May’s Twelfth Birthday.” 
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Tiustration and text copr. 1933, Kotex Co. 


In this book—the subject has been 
covered completely ...in simple, un- 
derstandable form. It is accompanied 
by a simple plan affording the child 
complete privacy—but of utmost im- 
portance—complete assurance. 

To secure a copy without cost or 
slightest obligation, parents and 
guardians may fill in and mail the 
coupon below. It will come to you in 
a plain envelope by return mail. 





MARY PAULINE CALLENDER, 
Room 2186A, 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Please send me a copy of ‘‘Marjorie May's 
Twelfth Birthday.” 


In writing to advertisers, please mention CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 








CHILD 


IN VERMONT 


(Continued from page i) 


P hyphen T stands not only for parent. 
teacher but for parent-training, and we find 
our parents pathetically eager to learn. Study 
groups are springing up like magic under 
the leadership of our fourteen newly ap- 
pointed county directors, all of whom have 
proved their sterling qualities through work 
in local organizations. Can you imagine 
coming out of a ravine along a lovely river 


onto a beautiful two-room schoolhouse and 
finding in its P. T. A. not only a yearly- 
budget 


planned program, a _ functioning 
system, but five study 
groups in existence? As- 
sociations are learning to 
base their programs 
CHILD WELFARE MAGa- 
ZINE or to study the Seven 
Objectives of Education. 


on 


Raicut now we are 
concentrating on our legis- 
lators. How can they be 
informed on educational 
legislation if we do not 
tell them? We are plan- 
ning, in cooperation with 
the State Board of Educa- 
tion and the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, to have reprints of Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher's article from the Novem- 
ber Good Housekeeping on “A Child Can 
Live But Once.” This article, Dr. Payson 
Smith, Massachusetts Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, has said, has done more good for 
the cause of education than anything that 
has recently appeared. We are proud to have 
Mrs. Fisher, whose notes of appreciation on 
parent-teacher work in Vermont are like 
draughts of pure, cold water, as our parent 
education advisor for the state. 

We are proud, also, that we have the co- 
operation of all our educators in our task of 
parent education. Recently our Commis- 


| 
i 


sioner of Education called me to come to the 
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as ee oe 

State House and speak in the Senate 
Chamber to a group of some hundred of 
our district and local superintendents. I do 
not flatter myself that the applause following 
of the 


was duc, in any wise, to the 


his pronouncement three letters 
“i: ae ae 
personality of the state president about to 
address them. I think it was due to a very 
real sympathy with parent-teacher work and 
the beginnings of an understanding as to 
what can be accomplished when parents and 
educators cooperate. Seventeen men that day 
brought me their problems; many have 
written in since for help in organizing or 
in program planning. To 
you who are new in rural 
work I say, “First of all, 
enlist the of 
your superintendent.” 

I could state many in- 
stances where parents have 
striven hard to uphold the 
proper values in education. 
One group of less than 
twenty has already raised 
$125 to continue the music 
and art in their little 
school. Much protest has 
been brought to bear in 
many places against the 
shortening of the school 
year, the dropping of ‘‘cul- 
tural” subjects, the overloading of already 
overworked teachers. And sometimes pres- 


sympathy 


sure is very necessary. I heard a school di- 
rector say that while there may be a teacher 
in the world worth $12 a week, there was 
never one worth $15, and that he would 
try to see that no teacher in his district had 
more than the minimum salary! 


I HAVE spoken of the fine work 
that rural associations are doing; purposely 
I have not dwelt on that which is much less 
fine. We all know that the meetings seldom 
begin promptly, that they are usually far too 
long, that they are often ‘‘just one more 
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THE NATIONAL 


know that the members 
themselves do not always know where they 
are headed, particularly after the more tan- 
gible things have been attended to. There 
is no doubt that many rural associations 


meeting.” We 


have degenerated into gossiping, money- 
raising organizations of little value to them- 
selves or to the community at large. 

But whose fault is this? Is it not ours, 
their leaders? Have we not been too lazy, 
too apathetic, too engrossed in our own 
affairs to see what was going on in some 
of the smaller places? Have we not organ- 
ized them with a faint feeling of superiority 
and then gone off and let them sink or 
swim? And may I caution you who are new 
rural workers against any feeling of con- 
descension toward rural associations. You 
will gain far more than you give by contact 
with them but you will get nowhere if you 
go and tell them what they ‘‘cannot do.” 
That they cannot get along without help 
from the larger districts was well brought 
out by Mr. Benson Landis of the American 
Country Life Association at our recent Con- 
ference of Social Work in 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 

The problem of rural- 
urban relations is, to me, 
one of the most interest- 
ing that exists. Many of 
my city neighbors will 
not believe that not too 
many miles from Burling- 
ton, in a little town 
twenty miles from a rail- 
road, I was asked if Rus- 
sia were really undermin- 
ing Vermont; that in 
another my hostess apolo- 
gized for ‘dusting’ the 
porcelain bath tub be- 
cause she had “‘been keep- 
ing the wood in it for 
the winter’; that a dis- 
trict superintendent con- 
fided to me that he 
might lose his job if he 
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ever smoked a cigarette and perhaps would 
anyhow for riding with a married woman, 
even though she was the parent-teacher presi- 
dent; that another was threatened with losing 
his job because his wife went to New York 
City to visit. I attended a rural meeting 
where the chief discussion was about build- 
ing a fence around the school and having a 
gate and a key, when that community needed 
desperately a community center to keep the 
young people from frequenting a question- 
able roadhouse too near by. 

What are our young people going to do 
in the face of such narrowness and prejudice? 
What are we parents and teachers doing 
about wholesome recreation in places where 
it is still considered ‘immoral’ to dance or 
play cards or go to the movies? Such condi- 
tions exist today, as those of us who are 
attempting rural service know too well, and 
they are what fill us with “despair.” The 
only hope that I can see is parent education 
and still more parent education in a world 
that is constantly growing. You remember, 
perhaps, the ox-driver who saw the sign 
“Speed Limit—15 miles 
an hour.” He lashed his 
oxen, saying, “I don't 
know ez we can make it, 
but we'll do our durn- 
dest!” 


I HAVE faith that 
we through our parent- 
teacher associations will 
“do our durndest.” I 
have faith in the very 
real power of intelligent 
cooperation. ‘Together’’ 
is the finest word in the 
English language. Com- 
ing together is a begin- 
ning, keeping together is 
progress, thinking to- 
gether is unity, and work- 
ing together is success for 
us—and for our chil- 
dren! 
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IN MINNESOTA 


By SADIE QUAMME e 


T has always seemed that the program of 
) cat outlined by the National Congress 
of Parents and could find its 
greatest possibilities for good in rural dis- 
tricts. It has been most gratifying to note 
the progress of certain rural associations in 
the State of Minnesota. 

In a one-room school in the southern part 
of the state, parent education has been taken 
up each year. For thirty to forty-five minutes 
preceding the regular meetings of the asso- 
ciation, a class is conducted which uses the 
study outlines in the CHILD WELFARE 
MAGAZINE. The members of the class bring 
questions relating to the lesson and a dis- 
cussion ensues 


Teachers 


all enter with 
spirit. Almost every member of the associa- 
tion comes early for this class. 

In the interest of utilizing the leisure time 
of the young people, a play-is prepared each 
winter by the young folk of the community. 
When it is ready for public performance, it 
is given in a very creditable manner. The 
admission charge provides the funds for the 
association. Every year the amateur troupe 
presents its play at neighboring schools, and 
shares the proceeds with these schools. It 
has been surprising to find that this single 
money-raising event has made possible what- 
ever expenditure was necessary on the part 
of the association. Many unusual luxuries 
have been provided for the school. By 
selecting these two objectives, and others 
equally fine, the association has held the 
interest and goodwill of the entire com- 
munity. The president of this association in 
a one-room country school was chosen for 
county council president when the council 
was organized. 


into which 


In a rural community with a three- 
room school, home management, dramatics, 
and health activities have been of greatest 
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interest to the members. This association has 
been both Standard and Superior for a num- 
ber of years. The school has become the 
community center to such an extent that a 
room was fitted up in the basement for 
recreation purposes. Each year some new 
improvement is added. The interest in 
leisure-time activities has grown until such 
activities have been engaged in by every 
member of the community in one form or 
another. 

The real reason for the parent-teacher 
success in this community has been the fact 
that the programs have resulted in definite 
action. The Boy Scout movement was 
studied, then a troop was organized and 
sponsored by the association. The same was 
true of Camp Fire Girls. Then someone 
started to talk dramatics, and before long 
part of the community was at work on some 
short plays. An evening was given to the 
study of the opportunities through home 
demonstration courses offered by the exten. 
sion department of the university. Several 
of the women were chosen to take the leader- 
ship courses, and some interesting projects 
have resulted. An evening was devoted to 
the subject of dental health which resulted 
in the examination of all the children’s teeth 
and a wonderful record of remedying defects. 


Space does not permit of adding 
many other instances of unusually successful 
work in rural school parent-teacher associa- 
tions, but what is apparent is this: the asso- 
ciations selected subjects and projects that 
answered a need in the community, or sub- 
stituted constructive activities for those not 
so desirable. In other words, they became 
vital factors for good in their communities, 
and therefore succeeded in holding interest 
and in getting results. 

There was an increase in rural associations 
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in Minnesota in the year 1931-32. Several 
new county councils were formed and there 
were other evidences of real growth. The 
calls for assistance in organizing continue to 
come in. 


Each year the state Committee on Rural 


Service prepares a set of program sugges- 
tions, and these it is hoped are particularly 
helpful in the state. Two conferences on the 
work of rural associations are held during 
each state convention and provide practical 
direction for rural leaders. 


IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By ANN C. HOAGUE e President, Massachusetts Parent-Teacher Association 


REVIOUS to the White House Confer- 
Pre: on Child Health and Protection, 
the Massachusetts Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, through its extension service, had be- 
gun to realize the poor conditions for chil- 
dren in many of the rural communities in 
Massachusetts, which arose mainly from 
lack of interest on the part of parents and 
cooperation between the home and the 
school. 

Point seventeen of the Children’s Charter, 
very naturally, was the starting point for 
our special work for the rural one-teacher 
schools by the Massachusetts Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

In order to undersfand the rural problem 


in Massachusetts as thoroughly as possible, 
the State Department of Education was con- 
sulted for up-to-date information. Mr. Burr 
F. Jones of that department initiated a new 
rural survey by means of questionnaires sent 
to all superintendents of one-teacher schools 
in the state and presented that survey at our 
state convention in 1931. 

The survey showed among other things 
that there are 382 one-teacher schools left 
in Massachusetts and that not more than 
one-fifth of these buildings meet modern 
standards so far as lighting, heating, ventila- 
tion, and sanitation are concerned. In addi- 
tion to the facts shown by the survey, further 
information was sought from the State De- 
partment of Public 














Above: The school at Van 
Hornesville, New York 


Right: The residence for 

teachers at the Van Hornes- 

ville School. These build- 

ings were given to the com- 

munity by Mr. Owen D. 
Young 








Health and from rural 
supervisors of three other 
states. ‘‘Screen your 
schools,” said one of 
these supervisors; “the 
city child does not start 
school each fall in a 
welter of flies.” “Visit 
the nearest consolidated 
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school,”’ said another; “nothing like seeing 
a plan in working order.” ‘Make the rural 
school more third, 
“through the use of the state library serv- 
ice and the special offer to rural schools 
from the National Geographic Society, and 
think in terms of better recreation and leisure- 
time activities for the child.” 


interesting,’ said a 


country 
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2. By means of a Massachusetts Parent- 
Teacher Report Card for Rural School 
Improvement, carrying twelve points to 
be accomplished by the local rural par- 
ent-teacher associations, we have given 
parents and teachers of the 
schools a definite purpose—school im- 
provement, both physical and cultural. 


rural 


Also, in reply to 
our inquiry, Mr. 
Owen D. Young 
gave us the com. 
plete story of the 
Van Hornesville 
School, New York, 
where, by his gift of 
anew schoolhouse, 
when the little 
district school of 
Van Hornesville 
burned, and be- 
cause of the will- 
ingness of eight- 
een districts to 
consolidate, 400 
children now have 
the advantages of 
a really first class 
school. 

With this infor- 
mation at hand, 
the Massachusetts 
Parent - Teacher 
Association has 
two avenues 
through which it 
has tried to 








RURAL CHART 


PoINT 1. Sanitary toilets; if earth closets, lime 
available. 

PoINT 2. Control of flies, by screening and other- 
wise. 

Point 3. Water of suitable quality; facilities for 
washing; drinking fountains or individual 
drinking cups. 

Point 4. Lighting: adequate; from left or left 
and rear. 

PoINT 5. Seats and desks: adjusted for proper 
posture. 

PoINT 6. Heating: jacketed stove or furnace. 

Point 7. Opportunity for hot dish at lunch; safe 
milk, from tuberculin-tested cattle and if pos- 
sible pasteurized. 

Point 8. Books: library resources. 

PoINT 9. The use of free material, such as pub- 
lications from United States Office of Educa- 
tion, State Departments of Education and 
Health, also material from the National Geo- 
graphic Society and the CHILD WELFARE MAGA- 
ZINE. 

PoINT 10. Visit to the 
school. 

PoINT 11. Assurance that information of defects 
found in the physical examination of the school 
children is taken back to the parents; and in 
case of a pupil whose parents are not financially 
able to have defects corrected, and other re- 
sources are not available, that the parent- 
teacher association will make provisions to assist. 

PoINT 12. Does the school have a playground; 
graded; with simple equipment for younger and 
older children? 


nearest consolidated 




















serve 


the rural schools: 


ant weather. 


Where the par- 
ents and teachers 
have learned to 
cooperate, comes 
this kind of re- 
port: 

“The town of 
New Marlboro 
has voted to erect 
a new school in 
Mill River. When 
the P. T. A. 
started three years 
ago no one was 
interested in the 
school _ children. 
Everything seemed 
wrong; a very dis- 
couraging place. 
The parents and 
teachers finally 
decided to build 
some plain wood 
benches in the 
yard, so that the 
children could 
eat their lunch 


out of the dismal schoolroom in pleas- 
Even that seemed almost too 


1. By influencing successful men born in 
Massachusetts to take a loving look back to 
the scene of their childhood and in that 
memory and out of their good fortune 
replace the poorly lighted, unsanitary, 
uninteresting school with a new school, 
large enough so that neighboring towns 
by consolidation could pool their taxes 
and transport the children to one real 
center of light and life. 
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much for them at the time but a few per- 
sisted and interest grew. Today, Mr. Burr 
F. Jones (State Department of Education) 
reports that they have developed the finest 
rural playground he has seen and commends 
their work in the highest terms. Now a 
new school has been voted; and Southfield, 
a near-by town, will also send its children to 
the school in Mill River.” 


Adapted from The Commonhealth, Vol. 19, No, 3. 
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ACTIVITIES OF RURAL ASSOCIATIONS 
Arkansas 

The Jefferson County Council meets three 
times a year, in September, January, and 
May. The September and January meetings 
are held in the various schools throughout 
the county, and the hostess association serves 
a lunch at noon. Most of the schools are 
dismissed during the council meeting, and 
the school boards send the school buses to 
bring the school patrons and the teachers to 
the meetings. In fact, every school in this 
county which has a school-owned bus uses 
it, with the consent of its school board, in 
parent-teacher work. At the meeting last 
September there were 400 parents and 
teachers in attendance, and seven buses were 
used to transport them. The buses are used 
not only for meetings, but to take people to 
study classes. 

The study groups meet at night so that 
men can attend. An effort is made to have 
competent instructors and the classes have 
no doubt been the means of building up 
much parent-teacher enthusiasm in this 
county. 

The Dollarway School has only 145 pupils 
and six teachers, but the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation has 111 members, fifty-two of them 
enrolled in the study groups. Needless to 
say, this association has a Superior rating. 

The Watson Chapel Consolidated School 
also has a Superior P. T. A., of which a 
man is president. This school was closed 
when the National Convention met in Hot 
Springs and one day more than sixty mem. 
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bers of the association were transported by 
bus to attend the convention sessions. 

Sulphur Springs, Redfield, and White 
Hall are other schools which have used their 
school buses to good advantage. There is 
only one association which continues to have 
afternoon meetings. Since men are just as 
active as women in the work, meetings are 
held in the evening to accommodate them. 

The beginning of activity in parent-teacher 
work in this county can be traced to the 
interest of the county superintendent. Shortly 
after Arkansas became a branch of the 
National Congress he became a member of 
the state board, and has served continuously 
since that time. He has attended two 
National conventions, and has sent his ele- 
mentary school supervisor to two others. 

There are already three Superior and four 
Standard associations out of the fifteen Con- 
gress units in the county, and the new 
president is making an effort to have each 
association meet at least the Standard re- 
quirements. 

In order to raise money for the work of 
the council, an annual stunt night is put on 
and each association takes part. The affair 
is held at the county seat, and the school 
buses are used to bring the people. The 
stunt night has a very definite social value 
in addition to being the principal source of 
revenue. 

This same county council rented a cottage 
in Hot Springs when the National Conven- 
tion met there. Forty delegates from the 
county were housed there during the week, 
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and the total cost was about the same as 
the expense of sending one delegate to a 
hotel—_Mrs. MERLIN Moore, County Su- 
pervisor of Schools, Pine Bluff. 


* * * 


The Pulaski County Council, which is 
composed entirely of rural units, has for one 
of its objectives this year the use of Con- 
gress publications. At the monthly execu- 
tive meetings of the council, the leaflets 
which deal with phases of the program topic 
are given out to the presidents of local units, 
and suggestions are made about how they 
can be used. CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 
is used at each meeting, and its definite help 
for program material is pointed out. Many 
rural units have not seemed to understand 
how to use the valuable help of the National 
Congress, so this effort will undoubtedly 
result in great practical benefit—Mrs. L. D. 
REAGAN, Former State President, 1921 
Schiller Avenue, Little Rock. 


Colorado 


An innovation in rural school affairs was 
inaugurated in School District No. 23, at 
Peyton, northeast of Colorado Springs. The 
school board asked the P. T. A. to name a 
committee of six members to confer with 
the board relative to this year’s school 
budget. The Peyton School has long been 
recognized as one of the best and most 
economically financed schools in eastern 
Colorado. It was gratifying to have the 
board ask the co- 
operation of the 
association in 
their effort to 
lower school 
costs without 
lowering the 
standards. The 
school has a fine 
building with 
no indebtedness, 
owns its own 
school bus, and 
has a surplus in 
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The Dollarway School bus takes parents and teachers to 
P. T. A. meetings in rural Arkansas 


the treasury. It was the first school in the 
county to serve hot lunches, and this year it 
has gone a step ahead by furnishing a com- 
plete lunch of milk, fruit, and a substantial 
hot dish absolutely free to all children— 
Mrs. H. S. McGuire, 3360 S. Logan Street, 
Englewood. 


EDUCATING PARENTS 
Connecticut 


During the past year and a half, this state 
has been developing a program of parent 
education which is proving very worth while. 
It started when the Bridgeport City Council 
(P. T. A.) petitioned the Board of Educa- 
tion to sponsor a parent education class 
under trained leadership. The board granted 
the request, and Miss Grace Sterling, Super- 
visor of the Elementary Grades, was selected 
as the leader. 

The class was held in the auditorium of 
the Public Library, since that seemed the 
most central place. It proved so successful 
that the council asked to have it continued 
the second year. The Board of Education 
approved an enlarged program which in- 
cluded a training class for leaders. These 
leaders expect to go out into the various 
districts—under the supervision of Miss 
Sterling. 

After the Bridgeport class had proved so 
successful, Miss Sterling and Mrs. T. Merle 
Shaw, President of the Connecticut Congress, 
appeared before 
the State Board 
of Education to 
request that par- 
ent education be 
made a state- 
wide project 
and included as 
a legitimate 
form of educa- 
tion under the 
adult education 
program. The 
request was 
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granted, and Mrs. Ruth White Colton, State 
Director of Character Education, may now 
visit any parent-teacher association five times, 
without charge, to discuss parent education 
problems, providing that the association re- 
quests her service. 

This is certainly an example of splendid 
cooperation between educators and P. T. A. 
workers for the benefit of a whole state. 
—CONNECTICUT CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS, 881 Lafayette Street, Bridge- 
port. 


PARENT INTEREST AROUSED 
Idaho 


Ammon is only a small community, with 
less than 400 students enrolled in both high 
and grade schools, but the average attendance 
at the parent-teacher meetings is 100. On 
special occasions such as National birthday 
and Christmas meetings the attendance has 
often exceeded 200. 

Outstanding in the year’s program is the 
January meeting. All parents in the district 
are invited to an all-day session, at which 
time high school students and parents ex- 
change places for the day; the student does 
the work at home; the parent goes to the 
student’s classes. The coldest weather does 
not interfere with the enthusiasm and keen 
interest of the parents on this day. Dinner 
is served at noon by members of the asso- 
ciation, who are assisted in the expense by 
the school board. This day has ironed out 
many misunderstandings, and has brought 
teachers and parents into very close comrade- 
ship and fellowship. 

This association always celebrates Founders 
Day with appropriate ceremonies. After the 
festivities, a penny lunch is served. Every 
member donates to this lunch, and one cent 
buys any article on the menu. And when all 
is done, the birthday gift to the state and 
National Congress has been earned. 

Since there exists some lack of understand- 
ing of the value of some of the subjects 
taught in the high school, at the programs 
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this year the teachers will give actual demon- 
strations of the work being done. 

The association feels proud that surround- 
ing communities and even those from over the 
state have heard of the work being done and 
have asked to be included on the programs.— 
THE IDAHO JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


FATHERS PLAN AND CONDUCT 
PROGRAM 


Washington, D. C. 


The parent-teacher association of Monroe 
School, a school for colored boys and girls, 
was only about a year old when a program 
on the subject of “Wise Use of Leisure 
Time” was presented by the fathers of the 
association. The meeting was well planned, 
and the program moved with dispatch. Dur- 
ing the short business meeting it was voted 
to join the District of Columbia Federation 
of Colored Parent-Teacher Associations, 
which made the group also a member of 
the National Congress of Colored Parents 
and Teachers. 

After music and several short talks, an 
open forum was held, during which several 
men members discussed the following ques- 
tions: “How much leisure time should a 
boy have?” “How may a father and son 
spend leisure time together?” “Is the auto 
an aid or a hindrance in a boy's leisure 
hours ?”’ “What does a boy do in his leisure 
hours ?”’ ““What companionship does the boy 
have in his leisure hours?” ‘““What can fath- 
ers do to help direct the leisure time activi- 
ties of the boys in the community ?” 

Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins, Education Sec- 
retary of the National Congress, was present 
at this meeting and spoke on ‘What a Par- 
ent-Teacher Association Might Do During 
the Summer.” Following her talk all the 
fathers present joined in a pledge, the main 
thought of which was that during the school 
year they would try to be the men they 
wanted their sons to become, and would try 
to be real pals to their boys. A social hour 
followed the meeting—Mrs. ARTHUR C. 
WATKINS, Education Secretary, N. C. P. T. 
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PARENT-TEACHER SECTION 
MEETING 


N March 1, the National Congress will 
“Gee a parent-teacher section meet- 
ing at the N. E. A. Department of Superin- 
tendence meeting to be held at Minneapolis. 

The topic, “The Community and Educa- 
tional Frontiers,’’ will be presented by the 
president, Mrs. Hugh Bradford. The pro- 
gram follows: 


Responsibility of the Public to the School 
Dr. William John Cooper, United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
New Frontiers in Character Education 
Joseph M. Artman, General Secretary 
of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion 
The Superintendent and His Community 
Carroll R. Reed, Superintendent of 
Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Educational Frontiers for Parents 
Miss Flora Thurston, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Council of Parent Edu- 
cation 
Discussion 
Led by W. Elwood Baker, General 
Secretary, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 
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HE teacher in a rural community who 

lives in the city and commutes because 
of lack of a comfortable boarding place can 
never do her best work when rendering 
service to the community as a whole, as she 
is able to do when she becomes a real citizen 
of the community, ready to take her part in 
civic affairs and in the social life, as well as 
performing the regular school duties for 
which she is employed. 

Here is the very place where club women 
can be of great service by discovering how 
to prevail upon the people with the right kind 
of homes to board the teacher, even though 
they may not need the money.—FLORENCE 
HALE in The Clubwoman GFWC 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Check each of the following statements as 
either true or false. Then turn to page 390 for 
the right answer. 


1. We should never forget that bringing up 
children is a serious business, and we 
should always pay great attention even 
to the seemingly most unimportant be- 
havior of our children if we expect to do 
a good job in rearing them. True... . 
Peet. .«.. 

. If a child forms a habit of lying, his par- 
ents need not be too discouraged, for 
with proper treatment the trait can be 
turned into an admirable and profitable 
characteristic. True. .. . False. ... 

3. It is good training for a child to have 
such a full schedule that he goes from 
one activity to another, with little or no 
free time between. True. . . . False. . 

4. Teachers are employed only to instruct 
children, so it is unimportant for them 
to have any part in the church, civic, or 
social life of the community. True... . 
False. . . . 

5. One of the first and most important steps 
in establishing a rural P. T. A. is to get 
the sympathy and cooperation of the 
superintendent. True. . .. False... . 

6. A local president should not take the 
time to fill out an annual questionnaire 
describing the activities of her association 
when there are so many more vital things 
for her to do. True. ... False... . 


N 





HAT we do in our public schools 

with our children determines what 
our nation shall be. In spite of temporary 
economic difficulties, it is no time for back- 
tracking in education. It is more vital for 
us to have better education and more of it 
to protect us from our own ignorance and 
follies. Men are children but once and 
during that period the grown-up can at 
least afford opportunity to the child.” 
—Ray LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary of the 
Interior 
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YOUR CHILD IS SUPERIOR! 


(Continued from page 343) 


unduly interested, could with help no doubt 
have been a leader in social guidance work. 
The person who sees that “a story never 
loses anything in the telling” could be an 
adult with such worth while enthusiasms as 
to stimulate all his associates to greater 
efforts. Adults who have such vivid im- 
aginations that it is difficult for them to make 
wholesome adjustments might well have 
been our delightful companions or writers 
or artists or contributors to society. 

The contributions to mental hygiene made 
by such books as The Normal Mind and 
The Wholesome Personality, by William 
Burnham, have proved their worth to adults 
perplexed by the problems which any active 
normal child is bound to present. The 
chapter, “When Your Child Imagines 
Things,” in Your Child Today and To- 
morrow, by Sidonie M. Gruenberg, as well 
as the rest of the book, is another contribu- 
tion to the understanding of the problems 
discussed in this article. Let us remember 
that what we may consider an inferior phase 
of our child’s nature may be a superior trait 
starving to be guided and redirected. 


eB BR % 


HE story of Calvin Coolidge is a lesson 

for every American, and for those across 
the seas, of hope and of realization; that 
America is a country of law, order, and 
opportunity; that success and happiness come 
to one not because of what is around him, 
family, fortune, and fashion, but because of 
what is in him; not for what he has, but for 
what he is; and that there is no end to the 
path upwards, when uncommon sense, 
fidelity, preparation, and Providence walk 
hand-in-hand. His is a story and a symbol 
of the force of those great words of the 
Scriptures: 


Thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many. 
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Why we say— 


“KEEP GOING 
WITH PEP” 


Kellogg’s PEP — made of toasted 
wheat — has essential elements 
which yield energy and strength. 
Eaten with milk or cream, it pro- 
vides easy-to-digest nourishment. 
There is enough bran in PEP to be 
mildly laxative. It is particularly 
good for children. 


“Keep going with PEP” is a re- 
minder to people of all ages who 
want to keep fit. Here are nour- 
ishing wheat and healthful bran in 
a delicious form. The flavor of 
PEP has made it a favorite. 


Kellogg’s PEP is always fresh 
and crisp in the patented WAXTITE 
bag, inside the patented Easy-Open 
package. It is on sale at all grocers. 


Write the Home Economics Department of the 
Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich., for free 
literature and advice on child feeding. Your own 
physician should be consulted in the event of sick- 
ness——ours is in no sense a medical service. 


4 (hogy 
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| CONSULTATION SERVICE | 














QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON P.T. A. PROBLEMS 


Rural Parent-Teacher Associations—What 
methods do you suggest for arousing interest 
in the parent-teacher association in a rural 
community? 


The rural P. T. A. seeks to draw into mem- 
bership all adults in the school district and thus 

omes a community affair. Rural groups do 
well to stress a program of worth while activi- 
ties rather than machinery, in order that all of 
the members may become interested by carrying 
out some community project. Assembly singing; 
dramatics; games; discussion programs on mat- 
ters of common interest—such as the wise use 
of leisure, recreation, health, and parent education 
problems—insure member attendance and partici- 
pation at meetings. Reports of progress on ac- 
tivities undertaken are included on the program. 
The activities of the association arouse the needed 
interest and enthusiasm. 

The rural teacher does not assume leadership. 
She assists in developing leadership among the 
members of the association. The leaders attend 
county council meetings, and the district and 
state meetings when possible. They are guided 
by the “Handbook,” and the National Congress 
pamphlet, “Activities, Projects, and Program 
Making.” The Congress leaflets, obtained free 
from the state office, and CHILD WELFARE, the 
National Parent-Teacher Magazine, will furnish 
a wealth of suggestions and subject matter. 
Read ‘The Congress in the Country,” May, 1931, 
CHILD WELFARE, page 544, and study the sym- 
posium on the rural P. T. A. which appears in 
this issue of CHILD WELFARE. 





Active Committees for the Rural P. T. A.— 
How can committees be used to advantage in 
a rural parent-teacher association? Many of 
our people live far apart, and it is difficult to 
hold committee meetings. 


The chairman should make contacts with the 
members of the committee through visits, by tele- 
phone, by mail, before and after parent-teacher 
meetings, and at the meetings themselves. Through 
these contacts develop a plan of work for the com- 
mittee. Delegate some part of the work to each 
committee member after the plan has been ap- 
proved by the Executive committee of the P. T. A. 
Supply each member of the committee with the 
Congress publications on the subject of the com- 
mittee, and other interesting reading matter, even 
if it is not feasible to meet together for discus- 


sion of the work. Ask each committee member to 
keep the chairman informed of the progress in 
his part of the work. Arrange, if possible, one 
get-together meeting of the members of the com- 
mittee in a social way during the year. (This 
might be a covered-dish supper.) 

The National Congress pamphlet, ‘Activities, 
Projects, and Program Making,” and the National 
“Handbook” give general and specific suggestions 
for committee work. 


Questionnaires—Why is it important that I 
take time and energy to fill out the annual 
questionnaire sent by the state office when 
there are so many other things constantly de- 
manded of me as local P. T. A. president which 
seem really important? 


A properly filled out questionnaire received 
from a local unit és really important. 


1. It is a business-like procedure, and makes 
possible the keeping of complete information 
about parent-teacher work in the states and, as 
a result, in the entire United States. 


2. It provides your association with a permanent 
record of the work done by the association dur- 
ing the year. A copy should be kept in the local 
association records. 


3. It is a means of self-analysis. By putting 
down in black and white what has actually been 
done, the president becomes aware of the strong 
and weak points of the association’s work, and is 
spurred to greater efforts for the coming year. 


4. It has a great influence on public opinion. 
The questionnaire is one way of finding out what 
you are doing. The sum of the work you are 
doing plus all that other local associations are 
doing constitutes the best advertisement of the 
parent-teacher movement. 


5. It will guide the plans of the state and 
National Congresses by giving them accurate in- 
formation about the needs of your local unit—and 
the other local units—upon which they base 
their work. 


6. lt helps other associations to solve their 
problems, if they can know what you are doing 
about your problems. A summary of this in- 
formation from the various local associations in 
the state would be very valuable in answering 
questions about “how it can be done,” or “how 
it has been done.” 


The Consultation Service is presented by Cu1Lp WELFARE with the cooperation of Mrs. C. E. Roe, Field 
Secretary, and of Mrs. L, F. Pope, Assistant Secretary, Research and Information Division of the National 
Congress. Send parent-teacher questions—with a stamped, self-addressed envelope—to the Consultation Service 
Bureau, CHILD WELFARE MaGazine, 8 Grove Street, Winchester, Massachusetts. 
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=]] CONGRESS COMMENTS 


On the invitation of President Hoover, 
Mrs. Hugh Bradford, president of the d 
National Congress, represented the Con- 


gress at a conference on the present educa- 








‘ni tional crisis which was called by the oe tae pe ee ony oe gn 
President and which met in Washington in pe ; = Chi oy M . 16, 
January. oat oin party leaving icago May 16; 


Twin Cities May 17, on the famous 
Dr. Charles W. Taylor, of Nebraska, has been 


to | mittee on Kindergarten Extension, “Deter EMPIRE BUILDER 


s in . still —- the results of an airplane acci- Enjoy 1900 emesth sindesiess mllea<= 
waned ent In Seplemnes. g © «© 300 by day through the Rockies, 60 
com- Mrs. C. E. Roe, National Field Secretary, by day along Glacier Park. It's the 
This has recently been in Maryland and West “Interesting Way West.” 


Virginia, where she held conferences and 





“a k for Booklet 
rene did field work, and is now in Alabama. Ah ee Spite 
ional From Alabama she goes to Mississippi, A. J. Dickinson 
tions where she will hold district conferences, Passenger Traffic Manager 
and then she goes to Arkansas to conduct St. Paul, Minn. 
institutes from March 27 to April 1. 
at I | a 
cel oe Mrs. Winnifred King Rugg, who is writing the 
-~ history of the National Congress of Parents and 
when 
y ™ Teachers, recently spent several days at the Na- 
hich tional Office where she got some valuable ma- 
mes terial on the early days of the Congress. 
* * * 


ved |e Cath he PTA york ig Ouse GREAT NORTHERN 


Active Parent-Teacher Association in Every 


























nakes School in the State.” 
ation * * * 
d, as A . 
, t the Convention of the Arkansas Congress 
Mrs. Scott Wood, of Hot Springs, was elected R fF D R | N T S E R V | oe E 
anent State President. We take pleasure in welcoming 
dur- her to the National Board of Managers, of which In this Issue: Article Available in Reprints 
local she becomes a member by virtue of her office. 
* * * “Why Hurry?” 
ating Andrew J. Lang, Superintendent of Schools _ 10 cents each 
been in Huron, South Dakota, recently held a 25 copies . . . . *. $2.00 
trong five-weeks school of instruction for officers 30 copies. . ls lw SD 
ind is of parent-teacher associations and others 100 cola CS 
ir. interested in parent-teacher work. The school : 
_ met one night a week and used the National Reprint from Last Volume—Parent Educa- 
inion. “Handbook” as a basis of instruction to give tion Course 
what workers fundamental information in parent- “Concerning Older Children” 
u are teacher technique. 5 Lechiet 
is are This course is a direct result of the en- ty ns h 
f the thusiasm aroused this fall when the South ee one 
Dakota Congress of Parents and Teachers Subject Index of CHiLp WELFARE Articles 
> and met at Huron. Mr. Lang took the parent- ; 
te in- teacher course and the training course at September, 1929—June-July, 1932 
—and Teachers College two years ago under Mrs. 5 cents each 
base a Sete ig me beara ye Remittances should accompany orders 
‘ School. 
their 
doing 
is in- . 
ns in = On the Way to the Seattle Convention 
wering 
“how If you are interested in visiting Yellowstone Park en route to the 
convention of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers in 
Seattle next May, we will be glad to send full information and 
' handsome_color poster of the Grand Canyon, free on request. 
~— Address E. E. Nelson, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
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ARM Children, by Bird T. Baldwin, Eva Abi- 
gail Fillmore, and Lora Hadley, is a report 
of an investigation of rural child life in 
selected areas of Iowa. The study was conducted 
by the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, after 
plans initiated by the former director of that in- 
stitution, the late Dr. Bird T. Baldwin. Miss Fill- 
more and Miss Hadley are members of the staff. 

Although the area of investigation was limited 
to certain districts in Iowa, the conclusions based 
on the findings are of interest to all who are con- 
cerned with child welfare problems in rural Amer- 
ica. Much of the data would be just as true of 
any part of the United States as of Iowa, and the 
needs and problems are universal. 

For instance, a careful study was made of the 
one-room school and the consolidated school, with 
conclusions almost wholly in favor of the latter. 
“The limitations of educational advantages, espe- 
cially in the one-room schools, appear to be a 
serious hindrance to the best development of rural 
children,” says the report. 

Besides a study of the schools, the Iowa project 
included an examination of the community in its 
church, home, and recreational life; economic con- 
ditions; health conditions, not only those affecting 
the child directly but those affecting the mother; 
the mental development of farm children; their 
musical talent, and characteristics of speech. 

The book concludes with suggestions for con- 
ducting similar rural investigations, and problems 
for future study. This section is prefaced by the 
remark that no such investigation should be un- 
dertaken unless it promises results that will be 
of social significance. 


Education and Recreation 


F Games and Game Leadership, by 
Charles F. Smith, is known as ‘The ‘7-11’ Game 
Book” because it does actually contain directions 
for playing 711 games. 
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“Farm Children,” by Bird T. Bald- 
win, Eva Abigail Fillmore, and Lora 
Hadley. New York: Appleton. $4.00. 


“Games and Game Leadership,” by 
Charles F. Smith. New York: Dodd, 


“The Paris Pact,” by Arthur Charles 
Watkins. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

“Habits for Safety,” by Harry W. 
Gentles and George H. Betts. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 67 cents. 


By WINNIFRED KING RUGG 































Professor Smith is instructor of Recreational 
Leadership at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. He has prepared his book particularly for 
play leaders, such as teachers, camp and play- 
ground workers, Boy and Girl Scouts and similar 
organizations, and social recreation leaders. The 
book has, incidentally, value for use in the home. 

The games range from London Bridge (Pro- 
fessor Smith says he has given up trying to in- 
vent new games and is concentrating on the old 
ones) to informal dramatics. There are games for 
indoors and out; hard, noisy games, pencil and 
paper games, games for athletic development, and 
games to while away a long trip by automobile. 

An interesting section of the book deals with 
“play-ways” of teaching: that is, recreational 
methods of teaching subject-matter in school, espe- 
cially useful in conducting drills and reviews. 

This is a serviceable book, all the more so be- 
cause it is so full of human nature. 


A Study of Peace 


Tue Paris Pact, by Arthur Charles 
Watkins, is a textbook for the use of students 
in schools and colleges and study groups, but 
particularly for classes in schools that are co- 
operating with the National Student Forum on 
the Paris Pact. Mr. Watkins, who is director of 
the Forum, has given in clear, concise form the 
essential facts about the Treaty for the Renuncia- 
tion of War—sometimes called the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact, more often the Paris Pact—tratified in Paris 
on July 24, 1929, and now signed by more than 
sixty nations. These essential facts consist of a 
history of the Pact, its terms and its signatories, 
and a definition of those terms, together with an 
account of the tests that have been put upon the 
Pact since its adoption. With these are included 
a comparison een the Pact and the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, a chapter on disarma- 
ment, and one on higher citizenship, together with 
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an address by Secretary Stimson and one by Judge 
Kellogg who was largely responsible for the form 
that the Pact finally took. The coneluding chap- 
ters of Mr. Watkins’ book deal with methods of 
teaching the Pact in schools and colleges, and 
problems, exercises, and subjects for debate based 
upon it. 

The Pact is now being studied in the schools of 
America for the fourth year. The number of stu- 
dents reported as engaged in that study for the 
last year for which full records were available 
when Mr. Watkins was writing was 220,000 in 
2,800 high schools. Add to that the great num- 
ber studying the Pact from whom no record was 
received, and it appears that some progress is be- 
ing achieved toward making the Pact effective by 
the only means that promises real success—public 
opinion. To that end Mr. Watkins’ book makes 
a worthy contribution. 


Safe Living 


Hasrrs for Safety, by Harry W. Gen- 
tles and George H. Betts, is primarily a textbook 
for use in the schools from the fifth grade through 
junior high school. It deals with accident situa- 
tions at home, in school, on farms, in the street, 
and at play, and with ways of preventing them. 
There are also some chapters on first aid when 
accidents do occur. The emphasis throughout the 
book is on the inculcation of a safety conscious- 
ness and the forming of Aabits of avoiding un- 
necessary, careless, or foolish risks. The book is 
a good manual for home use as well as for 
schools. 

Of the authors, Dr. Gentles is chairman of 
First Aid Life Saving of the Chicago Chapter of 
the American Red Cross, and Professor Betts is 
director of Educational Research in Northwestern 
University. 





HELPS FOR STUDY GROUPS 


From the office of the National Coun- 
cil of Parent Education comes a most iateresting 
bibliography prepared by Flora M. Thurston, 
Executive Secretary of the Council. This Béb/i- 
ography on Family Relationships is a comprehen- 
sive list of books and magazine articles which 
will be of immeasurable help to all who are in- 
terested in studying the family and child care 
and training. The volume may be purchased from 
the National Council of Parent Education, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York City; the price is 
$2.00. 

Miss Thurston has arranged her bibliography 
under various headings so that it is easy to use. 
Each title listed has a brief sentence of descrip- 
tion so that one can tell in some measure the type 
of information given. The bibliography will be 
of great assistance to study groups as well as to 
the individual parent who seeks to increase his 
usefulness in the profession of parenthood. 

Of course, it is gratifying to see listed in Miss 
Thurston’s bibliography forty-one articles which 
have appeared in CHILD WELFARE in the last four 
years. 
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CHILD WELFARE says: 


“Above all else, this book can be charac- 
terized as practical.” 


PILOTING MODERN YOUTH 


A Guide for Parents, Teachers, and Others 
Dealing with Adolescents 


By WM. S. SADLER, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
with the collaboration of 
LENA K. SADLER, M.D., F.A.CS. 
A practical, qpecuraging, viene, written from 


both the masculine and feminine viewpoint, 
authors who are parents, physicians, surgeons 


and Jey Aclenine. “Piloting Modern outh” 
embodies the ripest fruits of the long profes- 
sional experience of the authors with family 


problems. It points out the mistakes parents 
are making, as well as those of youth, and tells 
how to correct both. 


“It rings true in every chapter. It has the 
assurance and marks of authority acquired by 
experience, . . . Parents should read it and edu- 
cators should add it to their reference libraries.” 
—Rev. Daniel A. Poling. 


“ . . exceedingly timely . . . should be in 
the hands of every parent and teacher.”—Paul 
F, Voelker, President, Battle Creek College. 


8vo., Cloth, 384 pages. $3.50; by mail, $3.64. 
All Booksellers or from the Publishers 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Ave. New York 











Founded in 1728 by Benjamin Franklin 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CO. 


514-520 LUDLOW STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 











Vassar College 


INSTITUTE of EUTHENICS 
For Parent - (Child - Teacher 


Six weeks’ summer course for Parents and 
Teachers in Child Development, Mental and 
Physical Health, Household fackawogy, and 
Problems of the Modern Family. A Nursery 
School for children between the ages of two 
and five, whose mothers attend. Older school, 
children five to six and a half, if registration 
justifies it. Special course for Nursery School 
teachers. Study, lectures, discussions and per- 
sonal conferences with experts in the field. 


For full information write the Director 
Institute of Euthenics, Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


. Course begins June 28th 
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Question—I have three children, aged two, 


eight, and eleven years. They do not obey un- 
less I talk in a loud tone of voice. I will ap- 
preciate your help. 


Loud talking is often a habit. It is undesirable 
and efforts should be made to correct it. Chil- 
dren get so accustomed to it that it carries no 
weight with them. A firm, quiet tone of voice 
is i more effective im securing obedience. It 
also commands respect. Children tire of loud 
talking and in self-defense sometimes ignore it. 
Much loud talking often makes children nervous. 

First of all, try to understand the real mean- 
ing of obedience. A child should obey his par- 
ents because the parents are trying to teach him 
what is right. So the child obeys a principle of 
right living by means of the parents. Then, of 
course, it follows that when we ask a child to 
obey it should be in accordance with these stand- 
ards of right. The child should therefore not 
be expected to obey the parents’ whims. 

Think carefully when you ask obedience; expect 
it, for the child will know when you are in doubt. 
Be sure that you are right, then be firm and see 
that he obeys. Let there be confidence between 
you and your children. If they feel that you are 
interested and eager to make them happy, that 
you are just and fair, you will have little diffi- 
culty with obedience. 


Question—Should high school boys and 
girls go to parties and dances unchaperoned? 


The word chaperon has become unpopular with 
some people. It carries with it from the past 
generation the idea of helplessness on the part of 
youth and the need of watching on the part of 
the adult. 

Young people of today are more informed than 
previous generations about the facts of life and 
the ways of the world. If, with this information, 
they have been taught ideals which are fine and 
noble, and have been surrounded with right stand- 
ards of living, they are more able to stand on 
their own feet and be independent than the youth 
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of a generation ago. Many are in this class, but 
unfortunately some are not. 

At. the same time, youth needs the guidance 
of understanding adults. They are not too old 
for parents to study and to help in their social 
development. Too many young people are caught 
in the tide of ignorance, misguided enthusiasm, 
untrammeled freedom, and become submerged. 
Unhappiness follows. The parent is still respon- 
sible for the boy and girl in high school. 

Nearly all schools do and should require an 
adult to be present at school functions. The 
same policy may be followed in the home and in 
other places. 

Instead of a chaperon why not have a host 
and hostess? Or perhaps the idea of patron and 
patroness is more pleasing. 

The host and hostess should be with the young 
people to promote a good time, assist in intro- 
ductions, see that @veryone is getting the proper 
attention, and to prevent negligence and careless- 
ness. They might provide and serve refreshments. 
Incidentally, their gracious presence will ward 
off any undesirable conduct. Should an emer- 
gency arise they are present to take care of it. 

The persons acting in this capacity should be 
of pleasing personality, gracious in manner, and 
dressed in good taste. They should be tactful 
and have an understanding of youth. They should 
be willing to do something to make the affair a 
success. The right kind of young person will not 
resent this type of social partnership. 


Question—Should teachers have a part in 
the community outside of school hours? 


Yes, by all means, if they expect to be good 
teachers. If one is to direct and guide youth in- 
telligently one must have a broad vision of life. 
Teachers should have a part in the church, civic, 
and social affairs of the community and be as ac- 
tive in these as their time and interest permit. 

Parents can do much to open the way for 
teachers. Especially is this true of the teacher 
who is away from home and new in the com- 
munity. Many school patrons fail to realize that 
teachers spend lonely hours because of a lack 
of these contacts. Invite them to your homes, in- 
troduce them to your friends and to the minister, 
and take them out for a good time. They will 
be happier and better teachers, and the school 
and children will receive the benefit. 


(This department is conducted with the co- 
operation of the Committee on Parent Education 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Readers are invited to send questions to Evelyn D. 
Cope, care of CHILD WELFARE.) 





WHAT DO YOU THINK ? 


These are the answers to the true-false state- 
ments on page 384. The page numbers refer to 
pages of this issue of CHILD WELFARE on which 
discussions of the statements may be found. 


1. False, p. 345. 4. False, p. 390. 
2. True, p. 342. 5. True, p. 376. 
3. False, p. 353. 6. False, p. 386. 
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Fim SERVICE 


By CATHERYNE COOKE GILMAN « Chairman, National Committee on Motion Pictures 











HIS page offers a service to state and local motion picture chairmen of parent-teacher 
a agischaniens who are using the motion picture plan adopted by the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. This month information on visual aid equipment is pre- 
sented and the April issue will provide a suggested reading list for all who wish to know 
more about the various phases of this important subject. 

Studies have been made to find the cost and type of visual aid equipment for primary 
and secondary schools. Dr. C. F. Hoban, Pepe of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, gives valuable information in his study entitled The Penn- 
sylvania Minimum Standards for Equipment in Elementary and Secondary Schools. He 
classifies the schools as small, medium, and large. According to his facts, the total cost 
for minimum standard equipment in small schools is $225.00; in medium schools, 
$385.00; and in large schools, $1,135.00. This includes for the small school a stand- 
ard stereopticon lantern with still-film attachment, standard 16 mm. classroom motion pic- 
ture projector, and a classroom screen; for the medium school it provides a second lantern 
(opaque and glass slide) with film-slide attachment and a small auditorium motion pic- 
ture screen, in addition to the equipment for the small school; for the large school it 
provides, in addition, a standard semi-portable 35 mm. motion picture projector, an audi- 
torium motion picture screen, a combined small auditorium and classroom screen. 





F. Dean McCluskey, president of the National Academy of Visual Instruction, says 
in his report recently released that authorities on school buildings now specify as standard 


equipment essential to modern school 
for projection apparatus and be provi 


ractice that auditoriums and classrooms be wired 
ed with screens and Opaque curtains. 


Write to the companies listed below for their catalogues of equipment for visual 


aids to education. 


It is suggested that motion picture chairmen assemble information concerning sources, 
costs, and efficiency of non-theatrical film equipment and that the information be used to 
secure appropriations in state and local budgets for education. 





The Ampro Corporation 
2839 Northwestern Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Bell and Howell Company 
Library Division 

1801 Larchmont Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Bray Picture Corporation 
729 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 


The Agfa Ansco Corporation 
11112 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago, Illinois, and 
Binghamton, New York 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Company 
Rochester, New York 


Electrical Research Products, Inc. 

Motion Picture Division 

Western Electric Co., 250 W. 57th Street 
New York City 


General Electric Company 
Visual Instruction Section 
1 River Road 
Schenectady, New York 
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Charles Beseler Company 
131 East 23rd Street 
New York City 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester, New York 


Motion Picture Institute of American Industries, 
Inc., Distributors for Carter Cinema Producing 
Corporation 

551 Fifth Avenue 

New York City 

National Motion Pictures Company 

Educational Motion Picture Films 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

Powers Pictures, Inc. 

723 Seventh Avenue 

New York City 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

327 South LaSalle Street 

Chicago, Illinois 

Spencer Lens Company 

Buffalo, New York 

Victor Animatograph Corporation 

Victor Building 

Davenport, Iowa 
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CHALD WELFARE 





FOR MATERIAL 


About the Preschool Child 
Turn to pages 340, 344, 349, 352, 390 


COMING IN APRIL 


OUT OF THE MAIN CURRENT 


Marion L. Faegre 


About Elementary School Children 
% Turn to pages 340, 344, 349, 352, 390 


About Older Boys and Girls 
Turn to pages 340, 344, 352, 390 


SELF-EXPRESSION AND GROWTH 
Harold M. Williams 


For Parent-Teacher Units 


% Turn to pages 339, 348, 355, 356, 358, 361, 
362, 366, 370, 371, 381, 384, 386, 387, 391 


ADEQUATE Diets at Low Cost Concerning All Children 


Turn to pages 342, 352, 356, 360, 361, 362, 
366, 388, 391 


Hazel K. Stiebeling 














STAMP OF MERIT 


The appearance of an advertisement in CHILD WELFARE is in itself a stamp of 
merit. No product may be advertised in these pages unless it is known to be reliable, 
and the business ethics of the advertiser unquestioned. Listed below are the firms 
which advertise in this issue of CHILD WELFARE. The italics refer to free material 
which they offer: 


PAGE 
American Seating Company. Booklets on Posture . . . . « « « « « 369 


Franklin Printing Company 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. ae tae 
Great Northern Railway Co. Booklet 
Grolier Society, The. Booklet . 


W. K. Kellogg of Battle Creek. Literature 


Kotex Company. Booklet . 


Northern Pacific Railway. Booklet and Poster 


Vassar College . 


389 
389 
ae stree 
4th Cover 


and Advice on Child Feeding . . . 385 


375 
387 
389 


Postage can be saved, when sending coupons to advertisers, by clipping the coupon and pasting it 
on a one-cent government postal. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 
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